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TO-MORROW. 


BY ANNIE L, MUZZEY. 





What if we walk the wastes of life to-day, 
w down by cares and sure of heart with 
sorrow 7 
There waite for us acroes the dreary way 
The golden dawn and splendor of to-morrow. 


To-morrow 
Our path shall blossom like the meads of May. 


from Heaven's peace we feel outcast, 
We marvei if God marks the falling sparrow, 
And to the shorn jamb tc re the fierce bast 
Ah, weil! we shall get back our faith to-morrow, 


To-morrow 
Our doubte and feare and travails will be past. 


To-day we bug oor pains and nurse our smart«, 
And have no courage to pluck out the arrow 

Pressing with eseed ee into our hearte-— 
But we shal! be more firm end brave to-morrow. 
To-morrow 

We shal! more nobly, wisely act our parts, 


To-day our souls are torn with death-like throes, 
But In the furrows searred by torturing harrow, 

The Master of the seca-felds patient sows 
The herveet we ehall resp with joy to-morrow. 
To-morrow 

Our wildern #* shal! blossom as the roee. 


DAVY CROCKETT 
ON THE TRACK; 
oR, 

The Cave of the Counterfeiters. 


BY FRANK CARROLL, 
AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE HEIR OF GLENDALE,” 
* JOHN PASSMORE'S PLOT,” ETC, 





CHAPTER XVII. 
PREPARING FOR ACTION, 


Quick as was Henderson's movement, 
the onslaught of Rob Gordon was too 
nick for him. He had been hindered 
ye joining in the flight of his — 1 
ions by the ee that there would be 
no safety in r hidden retreat if this 
man was left alive to serve as a guide into 


its recesses. The that ‘‘dead men 
tell no tales” crossed d as he aimed 
hia pistol with deadly aim at the breast of 
the prisoner. 


Bat his arm was strack down by a violent 
blow mb. instant of the discharge of 
© 


the wea bullet barying itself in the 
soil, and po pate being violently dashed 
from his band to the ground. 


The villain tarned, and for a moment 
the two men faced each other with the 
flashing eyes and set limbs of two wild 
beasts prepared for the fray. 

H ‘a gl was, for an instant, 
averted as the other men broke from the 
cover of the thicket. Simultaneously Kob 
Gordon sprang upon him and sought to 
clasp him in bis vigorous arme. 

Bat the other was too quick. He sprang 
back, striking down the extended arms of 
his antagonist by a rapid, fierce blow, and 
the next moment was in full flight from 











scene. 

A rifle bullet from one of the men fol- 
lowed him in his flight, buat the aim was 
too hasty, he ran on untouched. 

His course had been taken toward the 
thicket, and ere another of his foes could 
repeat the shot a screen of buehes lay be- 
tween him and them. 

The other men, who had fled on the first 
alarm, were about a hundred yards dis- 
tant, ranping at full speed in nea:ly the 
same direction. 

‘After them, boys!" cried Crockett. 
**Don't let a shadow of them escape! 
Wing them if they won't stop. But take 
the rascals alive. Don't cheat the gallows 
with your bullets.” 

The party needed no second invitation. 
They sprang forward at once in full chase 
of the fugitives.: At the same moment 
Orockett, with a quick stroke of his knife, 
released the prisoner from his bonds. 

He looked closely and curiously into his 
face, over which ran an expression of joy 
and gratitude for his release from the 
death which had, a minute before, threat- 
ened him. 

‘Taint a bad get-up, Ned Gordon,” 
said Crockett, ‘‘bat you can't shet old 
Davy's eyes. How in the thunder come 
you bere anyhow?” 

Rob had already grasped his broth 
warmly by the band, and they were gazing 
into each other's faces with all the warmth 
of an affection which time nor absence had 
diminished 





“Tve been scouting around on the baai- 
ness I told you of w we parted,” said 
N 


ed. 

**You have, hey? You've been lucky, 
too. You've fonnd your men, bat it's a 
durned queer finding. You're like the 
~ pn Samy that laid on his back 
and the top fellow down by stickip 
his nose between the fellow's teeth. 
wouldn't like muck of the kind of fighting 
we canght you at.” 

“I was trying to get a prisoner out of 
= clutches when they captured me. | 


my 1. 
“* What r?” asked Rob, eagerly. 
"6 lady of your acquaintance, by 

bame Campbell.” 


“Where is she? Did abe cscape with 
r” 

“* Yes. She ran round the corner of the 
bush there just as these men came in sight. 
I waited for them to throw them off the 
track.” 


ure her?” 
Gillespie, 
the man who abducted her, left the gang 


before came up to me.” 
w Cillentie |” ariad Crockett. 























** Yeas, that’s the name he went by.” 

** What sort of a looking cuss?" 

“A tall, raw-boned man, with heavy 
black whiskers, and a face near as dark as 
a mulatto.” 

** Dick Brown, to a hair !” 

“ Maggie went round that bush ?” asked 
Rob, nervously. 

** Yes, she ran round to the left, as they 
came up there to the right.” 

‘Come with me then. We must on 
her track, and save her from that villain if 
he has indeed recaptured her,” cried Rob, 
as he picked up the rifle he had dropped 
in his onslaught, and prepared for a hasty 


departure. 

** Hold a minit,” said Crockett. ““ What's 
this secret yon know, Ned?” 

“The hiding-place of these villains. 
They have a cave under Sogar Hill, into 
which I tracked them, and it's there they 
have, no doubt, fled now.” 

“Tl bet a cow I was right, Rob,” said 
Davy, with a light-hearted swing of his 
rifle. ‘*See here, Ned, don't that run of 
water lead into it?” 

** Yes.” 

“I knowed it! I knowed my eyes and 
Whirlwind's nose hadn't guv out! Kun- 
ning water won't hold a scent and wont 
keep a trail. You go on, Rob, and look 
after Maggie. I'm going to dig these coons 
out of their hole, and want Ned to show 
the way in.” 

** All right,” said Rob. ‘‘Send a man 
after me. I might want help.” 

He was cif the next instant toward the 
spot pointed out by his brother, stepping 
over the body of the gambler, who lay on 
the ground, quite dead. 

**Queer we've heard no firing,” said 
Davy, a8 be and his companion set ont in 
the opposite directi *“*Are the boys 
trying to run them down, or have the var- 
ments got out of rifle-shot ?” 

**Too much start,” said Ned, as they 
hurried forward. ‘The main party was 
almost too far fora sure shot when our 
boys started, and Henderson has given 
them the slip romehow.” 

With common consent they directed 
their steps toward where the stream left 
its covert of bashes in its downward flow 
from the hill-side. 

They had reached within a short distance 
of this spot when they met the pursuers, 
utterly at fault, and grouped together as if 
for consultation. 

**They ve slipped through our fingers 
like buckwheat cakes down a darkey's 
throat,” said Baldwin, making himself the 
spokesman. ‘‘ They knew the woods too 
well, and dodged in and out behind trees 
and thickets, till they were out of sight 
before we knew it.” 

**How about Henderson— the last man 
—did he off ?” asked Ned, anxiously. 

** Yes, broke clean through a briary 
patoh up there, and so got out of range of 
our rifles.” 

“ Did you follow them up to this point?” 

Da 


* Yes. "Mey ran like old Nick himself. 
We were about three bandred yards be- 
hind when 
They 
like, they got to is 
too deep for me to touch bottom.’ 

* They ve made cover, Ned,’ said Oroc- 








je them we've got to go in there for 
em,” 

They all listened with deep astonish- 
ment to this strange information about a 
locality which they hed known all their 
lives, without suspecting any or to 
be connected with it. Who was stran- 
ger who was so mach beyond them in 
knowledge of their own ve ground ? 

This thought found expression in a ques- 
tion by Ben Baldwin. 

** How came you to know so muoh about 
it? Have you been one of their gang?” 

‘This man's a friend of mine, Ben,” 
said Crockett, severely. 

‘That's enough, Davy, a man don't 
want a better passport than your word,” 
replied Baldwin. ‘* But the story your 
friend tells is a hard nut to crack.” 

** I found my way in by following on the 
track of a Brownstown gambler, the same 
man who tried to shoot me, and whose 
carcass lies over yonder, with a bullet 
throagh his brain.” 

**And did you find out their game 
in there?” asked another of the party. 
** We've had onr eyes on them about these 
diggings a good spell. We knowed there 
was some deviltry up, but ain't been able 
to find ont what itis. There's been no bur- 
glary, or highway robbery, or anything of 
the sort about bere.” 

**T have a notion that I heve foand ont.” 

** What is it?” said Crockett, advancing 
with a show of curiosity. 

**Do you know what that is?” asked 
Ned, handing his friend « small article. 





**T should say a five dollar gold piece,” 
said Davy, after closely examining it. 

‘“*Try your eyes on it,” said Ned to | 
Baldwin. ‘Colonel Crocketts eyes are 
better judges of coon skins than of gold | 

ieces.” | 

**Faith that's the money I generally 
use,” said Davy, laughing. ‘I don't buy | 
much, except whisky, and I'm very eoo- | 
nomical with that. I'll yo a couple of coon 
akins on a quart, if it's wy treat; but when 
I'm alone I always carry bare skina to buy 
half pints.” } 

** Yes, I've beard the story of your treat- | 
ing the crowd last election,” said Baldwin. | 
**He was down at Tim Moony's grocery, | 
lads, with one coon skin in his pocket, and | 
a mighty dry crowd waiting for their 
whisky. So be lays ont his skin in whisky 
and Tim throws it into the loft while he 
pours ont the old rye. Now the loft was 
made of open logs, and while they were 
drinking, Davy just picked out the skin 
with bis ramrod, and slapped it down on 
the counter for another round. And he 
kept on treating on that one skin till | 
the whole crowd was well primed with | 
whisky.” | 

“*I made it all right with Tim after- | 
ward,” said Urockett, after the langh bad | 

baided. “I fed votes that day, and | 
they had to be bought with old rye.” 

‘This is mighty like gold,” said Bald- | 
win, after a long examination. ‘Is it o 
counterfeit ?” 

* Feel its weight. It's a split piece, filled | 
with lead.” 

‘And is that the game they've been 
playing?” 

‘Yes. These things have been spread 
sroand the country for ten years past, and 
I fancy what this is the workshop from 
which most of them came.” 

** You got this piece there?” 

“I did, and saw where they were made. 
They've got everything complete in their 
den to tarn out this light gold in large 


quantities. 

** By all that's good this is a dangerous 
business,” said Baldwin. ‘‘ We must go 
for them.” 

“* And that’s a dangerous basiness too,” 
said Gordon. ‘ They have all found their | 





| by one.” 


| said Davy. 


| rifles and started. 





Bre.” 
“It's risky, that's a feet,” eeld Crockett, 
“bat I'm going in. Who's with me?” 
There was a fall chorus of affirmative 


a That's clever. Bat the entrance must 
be guarded. They may slip out while we 
ed in. Then I want one of you to go and 

p Rob, who ia in saroh of the devil that 
run away with his gail. You take that on, 
Tom. Yon'll find him a bit to the left of 
where we ambushed.” 

‘*Hadn't we better send over to my 
place, roase my darkeys, and put them on 
guerd here, w we enter the caves?” 
asked Baldwin. ‘* Wo shall need a strong 
force if they show fight." 

“Exactly, Thats not a bad p'int. 
Thompson here will ran over for them.” 

“It ia my notion,” said Gordon, ** that 
two or three only should go in at first on a 
scout. We've got to feel our way very oan- 
tious in this matter.” 

* That would answer in a wood-scont,” 
said Davy, *‘ but where the front fellows 
have got to light themselves op, they want 
a of sharp eyes back to look out for 
equalis, It's a kind of fire bunt we're try 
ing on, and we want somebody ready to 
pall trigger when the deer's eyes shows.” 

** That's jnst the ticket,” cried Baldwin. 
“I've been trying to calculate how wo 
were going to manage this business with 
any sort of safety. ‘There's two or three 
fire-hunt pans at my honse. Bring them 
over with you, Thomjson, they are jast 
what we want.” 

While waiting for the return of their 
envoy, (iordon explained to the others the 
mode of entrance into the caves, and gave 
them an account of bin adventures within 
them. 

“If they ent so deep an that into the 
rock, and have so many narrow passes and 
dark chambers, I'm afraid we've got a big 
job before us,” said Baldwin. *‘* They can 
lay back in ambash and shoot as down one 


“If they do, old Betsy will speak ont at 
the flash and somebody will get hart,” 
**It ain't all on one side, not 
by no sort.” 

“The fire pana will be a great help,’ 
said Gordon. * They will cover on in the 
shadow, and throw their eyes into the 
glitter. The flash will spoil their aim, and 
it won't be so easy to hit as. We know 
theres no friends of oars in there, and we 
can fire at the flash of an oye.” 

** What I'm most afeard of,” said Davy, 
‘* im that they've got another opening out 
While we're worming throngh the hill, they 
may be cantering throngh the woods. 
Come, Ned. It'll be an hour afore Thomp 
won geta back. Let's you and I make a 
scout round Sagar Hill. It mought pay 
We mought eye a trail, or maybe see some 
of these larks on the wing. The reat of the 


‘* What way did the opening strike in 
Ned?" anked Urockett, ’ : 


pow A. a through, as far as I 


* There's no let out abont here, that's 
Bat there's a bit of an- 

on ‘hilt near 
I've b over this 


your ¥ 
= and I'll go high that if there's any 

in the hill it's under cover of that 
briar.” 

“There goes Whirlwind on a scent,” 
said Ned. 

He smells coon, that’s all,” said 
Orockett, whistling him back. 

They were soon opposite the bash al. 
lnded to. It ran for about a quarter of a 
mile along the hill, extending back nearly 
half way to its summit. It was nearly bare 
of trees, but the bushes had grown to a 
height of seven or eight feet, and were, 
like their counterparts on the other side, 
ao closely entwined by brambles and briars 
an to forbid oasy passage. 

There was here no stream to afford a 
watery way to the cavern, and no trace of 
a path by which the bashes might be 
traversed. To all appearance the thicket 
waa the undisputed home of the amaller 
animal creation. The raccoon, the opos 
som, the rabbit, the sqnirrel, and a host of 
yet emaller creatures, dwelt here secure ; 
the hanting fraternity, when descending 
to sach amall game, finding it in safflcient 
abandance in the open forest. 

‘There's been nobody throngh there 
lately,” said Crockett, after a critical sur 
vey of the locality, in whioh he closely ex 
amined the appearance of the whole thicket 
by the aid of bis glass, ‘For all that, 
Ned, it maybe covers a hole which they 
ain't bad any use for. 

** Likely enough,’ replied Gordon 

“fT dont know whether it'« very likely 
orno, There® one thing sure, itd be a 
week's work to yo through it, except we 
bappened right on the apot 

** What do you propose, then / 


ment and resolation on their faces. Whe- 
ther would be frightened out of their 
wits by appeasance of the foe, or could 
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hind the hunter. 
iaminates a circle, save were the shadow 
from the head falla, which shadow becomes 
considerable at a distance. 

Within this shadow the banter sees and 
shoots his game, it being revealed alone 
by the glitter of its eyes, which are red and 
flery in the refieoted light. 

The negroes had brought two of these 
pans, ‘These were now lit, a quantity of 
the wood sufficient for their anticipated 
purpose having been brought with them. 

** Jint hang here one minit,” said Davy 
* I've got a little arrand outside.” 

Withont farther explanation he left the 
cave He was absent not more than two 
minnates, and returned without a word aa 
to bis parpose in leaving 

**Now, lads,” be said, in «a low tone, 
‘you pan-men will keep back. The reat 
of un will forge ahead, keeping our backs 
to you and the glitter out of our eyes. 
Your shadows will kinder oover ua. If 
there's an eye shows ahead, old HKetay « 
a-going to talk; and quick a» thander, 
too for theres nothing here bat varment, 
and if ita two-legged varment, it's a ques- 
tion who palla trigger frat.” 

Ned Gordon led the way onward, his 
former experience of the caves now stand 
ing him in good stead) The others preas 
ed clone up behind bim, in the shadow of 
the pans, an occasional sweep of the 
bandle ilaminating the onward path, 
while again the circle of illumination lay 
all behind them, the shadows of the oar 
riers making a deep gloom in advance. 

Thos they passed through the two other 








“To send some of the darkies round caverns which we have already described, 


We've | stopping a moment, after becoming satin. 


got to yo in tother hole, and well drive | fled that they wore undefended, to admire 


here, and pat them on the watch 

the rate on’ one end or tother. Well 
aplit Ben Baldwink boys and put some at 
both ends, while we scour out the middle 


They maynt be mach use at stopping the 
reprobates, bat they can raine the alarm.” 

** Let them conceal themselves, then, at 
the bottom of the bushe«, and keep an eye 
open for any of our game. They may find 
where the bole comes out.” 

‘Jent my idee exactly,” said Crockett. 

The two scouts now retarned to where 
the others were impatiently waiting for 
them. Thompson bad retarned with the 
balk of Baldwin's men, amounting to a 
dozen stalwart negroes. They were vari- 
oorly armed with hammers, scythe-blados 
and muskets, while Mose led them, carry 
ing « rifle, and followed by « brace of 
honnds 

The project of the scouts was commn 
biceted to the others, and being approved 
of was at once put into effect, half the 





boys can watch this opening.” 
** That's a good idea,” said (iordon. | 
Without more ado they shouldered their | 


It was no ising task they were on. 
—- cirouit of the bill wasa 
walk of four or five miles, through ** bash 


and brake and briar,’ and over a hard 
forest floor, on which no tracks of man or 
beast would be easily discernible. 
Whirlwind accompanied them. The dog 
had already proved so serviceable that 
“— much from bis keen instinct. 
was principally covered with 
forest, the bush not extending far round 


men, noder the leadership of Mose, being 
sent to the point in qaestion, with full in- 
structions how to act 

The remainder were stationed on each 
side of the stream, being so disposed aa to 
be hidden by the bushes from any person 
coming out. One of the dogs wan kept 
with each squad, as it was considered that 
they might become of great assistance in 
the pursuit of a flying foe. 

Crockett never parted with his own 
dog, and intended to take him into the 
cave. 


The dark sentries squatted down round 
the entrance, grasping their weapons as if 
they hoped for the opportanity to use 





its slope, and they had a clear view through 
the tree trunks, nearly to its sam mit. 








them, and with a mingled look of exoite- 


the wondrous beauty of the scene. 

The strong glare of the light-wood blaze 
| was flashed back from thousands of glit 
| tering points, and the alabaster hues and 

charming contours of the stalactite roof 
land walle of the caverna revealed in their 
full beauty to the delighted eyes of these 


| new explorers. 


Some of them manifested their pleasure 
in exclamation» rather too luad for Davy's 
heedful ears. Naturally given to loquacity 
an he was, he felt that this waa not the 
time nor place for it, and while as mach 
sarprined and pleased with the scene as 
any of them, he recognized to ite fall 
extent the prime necessity of a still tongue 

** Hold your confounded )«@e back 
there,” he ejaculated, in low bat angry 
tones “Ite not in @ tavern we are. 
There's rifles within hearing of your noimy 
tongues 

After passing the inner cavern, where 
their guide had so lately sat at table with 
the men he was now in purenit of, they 
advanced through « succession of avenues 
and caves, each marked by some feature 
of beanty that, in spite of their sterner 
duty, attracted the eyes of most of the 
party to its pecaliar charm 

Not so, however, with Crockett and Gor 
don, who led the way, and who bad eyes 
only for the otject of their quest, cars 
only for suspicious sounds 

The path they pursued was by no means 
easy walking, particularly in the moment- 
ary Gashes of liht which alone: revealed 
their onward rvate. 

Some of the passes were so contracted 
that they had to stoop and almost craw! to 
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get through. There were steep slopes, 
ep and down which they bed to make 
their way. There were pitous de 
econta, a fall from wh: would heave 
proved highly dang: roaa, end which conld 
only be descended with difficalty, In one 
whose depth was an- 





i 


saddeoly 


that which at once arrested bis 


came upoa 
stents 





* Yea, after we find ovr geme. They're 
in here somewheres, and it s oor bust t Thies wee the canmistakable 
| to fod where.” mark of hoofs, tramped deeply into the 
| bouldering bis rifle be led steadily on, ground, which jast here was rather soft. 
| now keeping closer to the | t They led inward from the lane, and 


| “Lat 
| floor abead,” be said. 
We're « good mile inside, and it's my no- 


came 

wes playing in tother band.” 
He walked steadily and rapidly on, 
choosing without s moments hesitation 








gq the many and apparently distract 
i «, with as mock (- 





re et the entrance of esch vew 
extension of the passage into # srparate 


cavern, while it was explored by those in | 


advance. 

Quick flashes of the light were thrown 
sroand, the scouts intently examining, 
with their experienced eyes, every portion 
of the rocky walle and the open jews of 
the succecding avenue, and pot until 
thoroughly satisfied that there was bo am 
bush did they ventare to advance further 

Heveral side avenaes were observed to 
lead off, to the right and left 
dered their of ject «till more uncertain, bat 
the beet that conld be done wes to explore 
the main passege, and to try these side 
ieenes op their retarp 

Into one of these paseos, however, Chor 
don led the way 
revealed « strong wooden door 
thrown open by their guide, aud they 


found themeel ves in far the w ost charming | 


portion of the caverns they bad yet seen, 
that rare work of nature which we have 
already imperfectly described, and which 
the inmates of the caverns had christened 
the Temple of Heanty 

It was several minutes before they coald 
overcome their admiration #nfiictently to 


notice the traces of babitation in the sparse | 


farniture of the apartment 

Gordon, in a few words, answered 
their eager questions, describing bow he 
had found Vangie Campbell imprisoned 
here, and had released ber from her thral 
dom. 

After some minutes devoted to enjoy 
ment of the scene, they left the apart 
ment, Davy examining the door as they 
did so, and satiefying bimeelf that it had 
net been placed there for this prisoner 
alone, bat that this cell bad been used as 
& prison for other unfortnnates in the past. 

Their passage through the caverns was 
conducted with all the silence possible for 
wach a body of men, No word was spoken, 
the sound of footfalls was hardly distin 
guishable. The only marked sound was 
the occasional crackling of the barning 
wood ; and an odd, dropping sound, which 
attended them throughout their coarse, and 
whose oharacter they in vain attempted 
to understand. It was « sharp thoayh light 
sound, as if some small bat heavy article 
was continually falling. Some of the men 
grew bervouns at this mysterions round, 
and started as it occasionally became more 
dietinet 

Throngbont the journey Whirlwind bad 
kept close to bin manter's heels, manifoat 
ing no desire to roam, and probably fright 
ened at the gloomy and strange place in 
whieh he found bimeelf, Davy occasion 
ally spoke to bim in a low tone, but he 
trotted quietly on, showing no sina of bis 
aonte senses having discovered any other 
persons than themacives 

As they proceeded, the aide avenues in- 
creased in number. The route they bad 
purened had been anything buat straight, 
winding in many a devious course, and it 
war impossible for them to say now tn 
what direction they were going 

They had proceeded far enongh to take 
them beyond the middie of the bill, in a di 
rect line, the route—at first ascending 
having now descended sufficiently to bring 
them below the level of the ground pat. 


aide 

i began to see that they bad reasone:| 
wrongly in supposing that these caverns 
ran directly throngb the bill, Hut bow far 
they might proceed underground it was 
imposaitle to say 

The numerous side avennes that now ap 
peared made some of the men anxions for 
another canse They began to fear that 
they might get entangled in these winding 
and intricate passages, and failing to find 
their way ont, might wander about lost in 
this underground abode antil their lights 
geve out, and starvation of more sudden 
death overtook them in the eternal dark 
none of the caves. 

Ihie fear became so strong that ald 
win halted the party by a slight call, and 
expressed bie dread of going any further 

* How mach longer will your wood last?” 
asked Davy 

"Weve enongh for 
yet 

“Its all right then. Well go ahead 

“Hat how about getting out 
reiterated Baldwin 

“Youve got Davy Crockett with you 
Old Davy bonted in all sorts of queer 
places sinoe yon was a baby, and he never 

M into bo ac 
fee » im sight of my ocoattail, and if | 
don't lead you to sunshine agin then say 
old Hetey bere cant bit a coon-skin on 
a barn door 

“If you're eure of yourself I suppose 
we can trust you, sad Haldwin. ** Kat 
ean anybody tell me what that infernal 
dropping poise means? It has got my 
nerves all of « flutter 

“Thats the water dropping from the 


about two hours 


roof, I reckon,” said Davy, with a aly | 


an ile “Hold your parves «tif, Ben, 
youll maybe have something worse to try 
them 
more.” 
Ibe ten minutes and more were up when 
they entered a long, low cavern, with a 
small stream flowing throngh it. The 
men in advance cronched down by the 
side, = hile the light bearer— of whom there 
was bat one pow, the other light having 


been extinguished threw a flash along | 


the whole length of the cave 

Simultaneously the sharp report of a 
rifle was beard, reverberating with a than 
derous ecbo th bout the cavern. 

“ That's old Kets voice,” oried Crockett, 
as the men threw themeclves flat on the 
ground. A dark object was seen to leave 
their midst and flu across the cave 
few te of utter ail ded. 

“Fling « glim thie way,” cried now the 
voice of the redoubtable banter from the 
potat at which this object had disappeared 

The light wae turned, so as to shine 
directly upon bim. He was seen just 
g to pick op an object from the 
5 Scene ee ot the cave. 

a 
ened, 
whas I 
drive. 
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A few stepe within it) 
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agen?” 


he duint get out of. | 


Well follow this line ten minutes | 


7 


surance of bis roate as though was in 
the open woods. 
The others followed, some in admiration 
at a sagacity the basie of whose reasoning 
they could pot conjecture, some in alara 
and fear that thie was foolbardy guessing, 
as they seemed to be passing through un- 
familiar scenes 

Hat this pewnes: of appearance arose 
from the fact that they were viewing the 
several caves from an opposite point of 
view to that from which they had previous 
ly seen them 

Glancing down an avenue they were 
| passing, they recogniaed the strony wooden 

door which they well remembecred having 
| no lately seen. All arm was now changed 
to admiration and wonder at the remark 
able performance of their leader 

** Where did you get that piece of coun 
terfeit, Ned Davy now asked! 

**In that workroom I was telling you 
of.” 
| On you find it agin? 


| ** — think ao." 
| “TH bet we'll find them somewherg 
thereabouts. They re not deep in, or else 


| my eyes and Whirlwind's nose ain't worth 
shucks. It's like they thonght to save them 
selves trouble and danger by getting us 
llost. The devil himeelf, if he were loxt 
| there in the dark would have a bard tug to 
|getout They'll be like to try and guard 
their secrets, and will lay low and keep 
dark for on on the way. | wann t quite sure 
I wan right efore, and I went it blind 
| Bat now I'm going abead on my old plan, 
and Ill bet whisky we skeerup the snakes 
and ballets afore we re mach older 
A few hurried orders were given, and 
the light bearer again fell back, the others 
forging abead with poised rifles and throb- 
ing hearts into the deep yloom thrown by 
the shadow of the fire buater 
After proceeding « short distance, their 
guide suddenly turned into « narrow pans 
age, proceeding at right angles from one 
| of the chambers of the cave. 
| It's smooth ground here, and no 
| breakers ahead,” he said, ina barried whis 
per, an they gathered at the entrance 
* Keep back « little more with the light, 
you're not an extra good target, bat you 
might get winged. Well bave to feel our 
way alittio in the dark. Every man bad 








I'll lead you so we won't get soattered, ” 
This advice was at once acted upon, and 
they plunged abead into the thick darkness 
The floor was smooth and level, as their 
guide had declared, and their progress was 
comparatively easy 
The light flang its lorid illamination be 


touched by its gleam, while its carrier 
seomed to be a hage shadowy form, slowly 
advancing toward them 

Naddenly the dog, which had still kept 
close to hin master's heels, gave a quick 
savege bark. Simultaneously a rifle flashed 
to their left, almost in the fraoes of the 
silent leaders of the file, and the fire 
bearer stooping at the flash, a piece of the 
barning wood was buried in whirling circles 
from the pan, strack by a bullet. 


shadowy form, almost within touchip 
dance of himself. A quick sweep of old 
Vetay struck this antagonist on the temple, 
harling him to the ground, where he was 
instantly pinned by the sharp teeth of 
Whirlwind, 

A slight noise in the same direction at 
tracted the quick ear of the hunter, and 
dropping bia rifle he gave a quick, flerce 
bound outward, At the same instant the 
flash of several rifles lit np for a moment 
the gloomy cavern, The balla, aimed at 
random, hurtled harmlessly by, while the 
quick flash lit up the formes of three or 
four men just in front of them. It also 
displayed the fallon man with Whirlwind s« 
teeth at hie throat, and the form of Davy 
Crockett clasped in a tight embrace, and 
staggering to and fro in a deadly struggle 
with the leader of the ontlaws, Jack Hen 
derson. 








NIX. 


CHAPTER 


AN UNAT COC ERS®® RIDE, 
| 


While these exciting eventa were trans 
| piring, Rob Gordon was engaged in a 
| qtest to bim still more momentous 
With hia companion, who was a bunter 

of some note for his sagacity, be had 
scoured the woods in all directions, in 
search of some indication of bis lost be 
trothed. 
| His keen, woodsman's eyes had canght 
| traces of her pursuer, and had followed 
| them throngh the keen chase which we 
have related, to where she bad fallen and 
| been recaptured by Ciillespie 
Here the marks of Maggies steps were 
| plainly discernible, and by noticing the 
unusual length and weight of both their 
steps, and the slight mark on the root 
where ber foot had struck it, the whole 
story of the flight, parsuit and capture 
arose full formed in their minds 

She had plainly fallen here. The marks 
were evident on the bent and broken 
grass. No trace of her steps extended be 
yond this point. She had probably been 
caught up in the arma of ber abductor and 
oarried away, for the track of hia steps on 
the grass was plainly visible, while the 
short stride showed that he bad walked 
slowly away. 

Witn a hear: barning with mingled 
| anguish and indignation, Rob pursued 
these slight traces, so fall of significance 
| of the injary to her he loved, and he vowed 
| in his inmost soul to be revenged on her 
abductor for all the pain he had caused her 
| and her friends. 
The ground became barder, with «paces 
| of bare rock, after a short interval, and 
| the indistinct marks they were following 
atterly d 


They 
| they bad taken, however, and went conf- 
| dently on, hoping to regain them im the 
| softer ground beyond. 


| Te do eo they separated somewhat, and | more than hinted, came coarsely from the | 
* a bt between | sailor's lips, be intimated to his new client | 


| ineinded 





Rpace 
their routes, hoping, by crossing this epace 
in more favorable groand, to recover the 


The new course taken by Rob led him 
toward the lane that ran at no dis- 
tance to the south of where he was. 

The search, which we have so briefly 
described, bad already occupied several 
hours, from the necessity of great care te 
which they had bees im striving to de- 
cipher almost marha, traces 





best touch the fellow ahead of him, and | 


hind them, too far distant for them to be | 


| 


| 
| 


The keen flash revealed to Crockett a 
dis. | 





i boies of the lofty beeches. A 


were so distinetly impressed that a child 
ovald have followed them. 

A «brill whistle from Hob called his com. 
panion tohim. He was already following 
the track of the horse at « rapid walk 
when the other joined him Without pens. 

| ing, be pointed out the trail be was fol- 
| lowing, and spoke of the significance it 
bore to bis mind. 

His opinion was fally confirmed when 
they reached the deserted bat, and found 
traces of recent ocoupancy, marks in which 
they were enabled to trace not only the 
presence of the abductor, bat that of Mag- 
aie, as well, 

A piece of knotted cord that lay in one 
corner of the room was fall of maddening 
meaning to the lover. 

Hia betrothed had been bound bere and 
left to remain while the villain who had 
carried her off songht the horse with which 
to complete hia design. 

He pat the eurd in his pocket with an 
andefined hope that he might in some way 
be enabled to make it a miniwter in the 
vengeance he designed to take on the vil 
lainons robber. 

* Its plain as daylight before ns now, 
he said, ia resolute tones. ‘ We might 
follow the trail blindfolded, It ia a long 
journey that ia befure na, That borne was 
not got to take a short ride. I think we 
will have to strike for the Miasiasippi. It 
wont doto give Lim the advantage of a 
horse while we walk. We can make free 
use of Ken Baldwin « stables, and I move 
that we get horses and follow this black 
hearted villain. He is riding double, and 
we may overtake him. If we do I have it 
in my heart to strangle him with this same 
cord with which he dared tie her hands.” 

In balf an hour more they were mounted 
and making the best of their way through 
the woods The tracks were easy bo fol- 
low, and they role onward with all the 
apeed possible throagh the obstructions of 
trees and underyrowth that rose in their 
rath 
, Hat Gillespie with bis prize had too 
moch «tart. They found the point at 
which he bad left the horse, and the sharp 
angle in the course of the latter led them 
to a closer examination, by which they de 
tected the scheme that had been otioed 

“The track goes straight to the river,” 


waid Kolb. * We needn't mind the trail, 
but oan ride straight on. They can't be 
far ahead,” 


It was about the middle of the afternoon 
when they reached the water's edge. No 
object waa visible on the liqnid expanse 
except a small, yaoht like veasel, with sai! 
set, and rapidly leaving the shore, from 
which it was about two handred and fifty 
yarda distent On ita deck stood a form 
be well remembered, the tall, black.whis. 
kered person whom be had known as Dick 
Brown. ‘The latter had seen and recog 
nized the horsemen and was gazing ashore 
with a glance of triamph. 

(Te be 


— —_— 


The Squire of Waldenshoe, 


CHAPTER L. 


* A fine place! 
fine place! 


The speaker, Kobert Hilton, was a man | 


whose first youth bad passed, leaving traces 
of struggle and toil apon the dark-browed 
forehead, avd lines of indalged passion 
and unourbed pride about the eyes an 
mouth. He was leaning ford.rd in a hand. 


somely appointed carriage ¥ vat the hand | 
which lay upon the door coarse, and 
appeared to have been har by menial 


work; it waa not by any meins a gontle- 
man's band, although the little finger was 
adorned by a gem of considerable valae. 

** You, the place is quite ¢nal to the de 
scription we hed of it,” replied his com 
** There's timber for yon! Why, | 
each of those oaks in worth seventy or ; 
eighty guineas,” 

*Do you think that I intend to ran 
through my twenty thousand of loose cash 
in such a burry as to let yon get your 
greedy claws on them, Mr. brett? No, 
thank you. I've a taste for the picturesyne, | 
though yon mayn't think it.” | 

The carriage was passing through a | 
really beautifal park, of snflicient extent 
to be worthy of the name. The ground was 
billy, and broken bere and there into deep 
rocky valleys, where ivy and great glisten 
ing masses of fern clustered round the 
shallow 
stream ran brawling over its rough channel 
close by the side of the drive; and in the 
foreground, and over the more distant 
slopes, were grouped, in all the careless 
magnificence of superb landscape garden 
ing, the mighty forest trees of the midland 
counties, The scene was one of which an 
owner might well be proad, and Robert 
Hilton gazed at it with appreciating eyes 
for this was Waldenshoe, and be its forta 
Date possenaor. 

A long train of circumstances had led to 


j the grand old mansion’s passing to this 


| 
| 
| 


isappeared. 
hed an idea of the general course | ble 


} 


| 
| 





scion of a branch of the family long ig- 
nored and forgotten. Haogh Walden, the 
late master of the place, had qnarrelled 
with his brother and his brothers ohtidren, 
who were bis beirs, and bad directed search 
to be made for the descendants of an aunt 
of his who had rap away with a penniless 
officer Hilton, by name 
disinherited by her irate father 
knew what her fate bad been 


None ; 
and it was} 


not until after the old man's» death that | 


traces of her whereabouts were discovered, 
and her grandson, the first mate on board 
the good abip Three Sisters, was informed | 
that bis distant relative, licgh Walden, of | 
Weldensboe, bad died, making him heir | 
to the whole of bis property, without con- | 
dition or reservation. 
Robert Hilton at once resigned bis sea- 
bip, and yp ded to London, to see 
with his own eyes the wonderfal docament | 
which was to transform him from a hard- | 
working, bard-banded sailor into the coun- | 
try gent , the te of the mag- | 
nates of the land. And there, sure enongh, 
the will was—not to be dispated or misan- 
derstood —in the hands of the grave-iook- 
ing family lawyer, whose ancestors had had | 
yy - of the oy of the Waldens | 
rg ti em ul > 
man of law was csandalioed by Hebert 
Hilten's load words and ove man- | 
ner. and when hinted doubts of his honesty 
and accusations of self-interest which were 











tinued in our neat, Commenced in No, 23.) 
| oan only hit their fancy, there is pothing | 


Upon my word, a very | 


and had been | 


knew weil, and who suited him mach better 
than did the Waldens old solicitor, Ae. 
companied by this same Mr. Hrett, he was 
now, for the first time, driving op the 
avenge, and trying to realise that he was 
indeed the Byuire of Waldenshoe 

A group of servants awaited bis arrival 
within the porch, eager to welcome the 
* ristog wun,” and to proffer their requests 
to be retained in his service. Bat his ar- 
rogant demeanor had somewhat the same 
effect on them as it had bad on the lawyer. 

“TU tell you what it is, Mrs. Norris,” 
naid the batler to the gold-spectacied house- 
keeper, “if that’s to be the new way of 
ordering, and them's to be the civilest 
words one is to hear, I'm not going to sta 
more than my month, that's very certain. 

** Hash! bash!" was the response. “If 
your so load, you'll be beard.” 

** Well, and snpposel am? We are ser. 
vanta, to be sure, bat we are neither bis 
slaves nor his debtors.” 

Very moch b= was the same in- 
dependent. min batler when, after he 
had placed the wine on the table, and ar- 
ranged the dessert, and was about to retire 
from the dining reem, his master, wheel- 
ing bis chair round, desired bim to remain 

"Now tell me abont everything,” nid 
Mr. Hilton, staring bim straight in the 
face. ‘ Who lives about bere? Have I 
many neighbors who are good sort of folk? 

‘There is the (4stle, sir, Lord Tower 
ham's place; but bie lordship is abroad 
on a diplomatic mission,” answered the 
butler, loftily, resolved to ahow Mr. Hilton 
that he at least knew how to speak with 
propriety, ‘' Aud there are Bir Joha Cor- 
deaux and hia family, who reside about 
two milew from here, and there 
Philip Walden 

Mr. Philip Walden!" 

* Yeu, sir; the nephew of my late mas 
ter. He lives in the White Honve at the 
upper end of the village, with his mother 
and the young la live.’ 

‘He does! And pray what does he lire 
on, now that his uncles bauk-notes have 
come to line my pockets instead of bis, eb? 

**T have never had the inquisitivencss or 
the insolence to inyuire into his private 
aflaira, air.” 

Mr. Hiltoo sprang from his obair with a 


| T am to give her more than enough to bay 


few atrong expressions, more fit for the | 


deck of the Three Sisters than for the din- | 


ing-room of Waldeusboe,. 

‘Insolence, indeed!” he thandered. 
** Be off with you for an impudent rascal ! 
No, not another word I'll hear! You wish 
to give me warning, do yon? All the better. 
Ke off, and shat the door after you.” 

** Now, did ever you hear the like of 
that 7?" said he, addressing Mr. Brett, when 
the butler had withdrawn. ‘* Servants in 
deed setting up to teach their very mas- 


| 


| ateads, such excellent cottages, such valu- 
able woods! 


ters! I'll teach them, Ill engage, and that 


before they 1¢ many days older!” 
Mr. Hirett filled hia glass again and pass- 
ed the decanter of port before he answered. 
* Teach,them a8 much as you like, my 
dear fellow, bat pray be a little more can 
tious a little more suave. 
like this (you must forgive my plain spesk- 


| said, as they neared home on their return 
| make inquiry about that gun that I ordered 


If you behave | 
| his horse into a green lane which turned 


ing) the oonnty will vote you a bear, and | 


perhaps cat you altogether; bat, if you 


you may not aspire to- M P., or even—”" 
| “MP. be banged!” broke in Robert 
| Hilton, angrily. ** I sha'n't aspire to any- 
| thing more thau I ve got already; and we 


| shall see if the conoty will cut me when | rather disdainfal raillery, Robert Hilton 
| I've all these broad acres to keep me in | took his way to the railway-station. Sailor 


conntenance,” 
Mr. Brett looked through the open win- 


| done up already.” 


| through the dusk of the warm September | 


twilight. He looked at the groups of noble 
| trees which sheltered the lawnsand shrab 


| beries ; and then he looked at the dark por- | a suall white gate leading on to the plat- 


terraces and sauntered on the lawns, and, | whip, be rode forward in search of one. 


| traitsof bewigged and bepowdered knights 
and dames who had in tarn lonnged on the 


as he looked, he thonght it highly prob- | 


able that his friend was right, and that the | ing stood on the platform with two chil- 
world would be inclined to forgive a great | dren beside her, apparently waiting for the 
| 


deal in the Squire of Waldenshoo, 
CHAPTER IL 


Hall, the seat of Sir John Cordeaux; but, 
though the silver epergne and the antiqne 
glans were as re and as rare as thone 
upon Robert Hilton's board, yet the same 
lavish profamon of costly viands and old | 
wines was absent from the barore''s table, 
A better light than the shadowy evening 
one would have sbown tbat the Turkey 
carpet was wearing threadbare, and that | 


‘the crimson draperies of the mullioned 


windows were faded and frayed. Some 
malicions tongnes had even whispered] that 
the diamond aigrette which flashed in Lady 
Cordeaux's raven hair was only paste, and 
that the real jowels heirlooms from the 
time of Queen Bees—had gone to help to 
pay off nome of the heavy debts which 
were banging like a millstone round her 
husband's neck. 

The property had been heavily encam- 
bered before bis time, and a large family | 
of son, requiring expensive ednoation and 
suitable allowances, had not contmbated to 
lessen difficulties or to pay off mortgages 
Many of hia boys were off his hands now, 
but the state of bia finances continned to 
give Sir Jobn cause for nnceasing worry 
and anxiety, and he bad more than once 
talked of going abroad fora time to try 
to straighten matters. Bat he was getting 
elder!y, and full-grown trees do not bear | 
transplenting, he shrank from the effort, 
necessary thongh he felt it to be; and year | 
by year things looked blacker and blacker | 
at Wynatone lIiall. 


“Fy "said Miss Cordeanx, the young- 
eat the best beloved of all his children, 
**do know that Mr. Hilton was ex- 


pected to-day ’ 

“Yea, Harry, I koow it, and, what is 
more, I have seen him.” 

** Ob, papa, what is he like?” and Lady | 
(ordeanx ronsed herself from the surrep- | 


echo her daughter's query. 


** Really, my dears, I can't tell you, for | flesh, were evidences of terror which were 
| not lost upon the station-master. 


I don't know.” 
** Bat you say that you have seen him ?” | 


I saw two gentlemen driving in a Wal-| “ 
' denahoe 


carriage ; one was dark and mid- | 
die-aged, and wore a tym phy 
the other was thin and fair and smiling, 
with a very new shiny hat—what you 


call a dapper little man. Now, > not face toward the li 


determine what he is like.” 
** The new shiny hat tells tales, 


little man. 
* You will call on him at ones, I 
?” said Lady Cordeanr. _ 





| ticed a tall girl possessing one of the most 
| beantiful faces be hed ever seen in his 
life. 
| 
Dessert was on the table at Wynstonue | ¢yes, a rich, clear skin—all these she had ; 
} but it was the broad brow, the quiet, firm 
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be ignorant of the ways of society, and he 
must also an evidently need a wife. Now 


“why should not be, Sir Jobn (ordesuz, os | 





| wife should. He had always saspec'ed that 


tablish a claim on his gratitade by becom- 
ing his god-father, as it were, in the 
county? And why should not Harry have 
the first and best chances of becoming mis- 
tress of Waldenshoe ’ 
Bir John loved his pretty daughter more, 
than he had loved anything else 
on earth, excepting himeelf. He would 
pot force her inclinations for the world 
so he said bat he could see no reason why 
she should not be Robert Hilton's wife as 
well as any oe in England, and no 
reason why she ald pot respect him, 
and love him, and all the rest of it, as « 





there was ** a something” between ber and 
Philip Weldon ; and long ago, when Har- 
riet and Philip were hardly more than chil- | 
dren, the suypicion and anticipation had 
given bim and Lady Cordeaux ipfinite 
pleasure. Bot affairs were ehanged now. 
Oid Hagh Walden bad disinberited his | 
brother and bis brother's eluldren iu sum. | 
mary fashien ; and Sir dohbm was now in 


| terror lest there really might be some at 


ie Mr. | 


| plied Mr. Brett. 


dow at the terrace walk, with its handsorse | tare he bestrode, aud dashed along the 
balustrade and marble statues gleaming | winding lane at a rattling pace. A few 


| tarn, and abe raised ber eyes with a quick 


tachment in that quarter. The Squire's 
brother had died before Lireself, and many | 
thonght that the event might havo softes- 
ed the old man's raneor, and that Philip 
migbt yet have his rights; but the opinion | 
proved te be a mistaken one, and the will | 
in favor of the Hiltons remained unalter- | 
ed. Now Philip was avowedly looking ont 
for something te do, whereby be might 
aid bis widowed mether, and hep te main- | 
tain his two sisters. Kir Joho hated to nee | 
Hiarriet still so intimate with the Walden 
at the White Honse; he felt sure that 
Pailp was bonoratde enongh not to at- | 
tempt to woo Miss Cordeaax as long as he 
had nothing to offer her; bat yet it was 
not well that the young people should be | 
so much together, Mr. Hilton would | 
prove a vainable diversion, and, if things 
were properly managed, a few monte | 
might wet at rest all anxiety on that score. 
“It is abeolately necessary that Harry | 
shoold marry a rich man, blew her,” said | 
Sir John to himself; * for I don't see how | 


gowns aud pocket-handkercbie!s. ' 


CHAPTER IIL, 


Early on the morrow Mr. Hilton and his 
friend ordered saddle-horsea from the well- 
stocked stables, and proceeded to ‘go 
over” the estate, If they had been pleased 
and astonished the evening before, they 
were doubly so now. Sach snug farm- 


Traly the late mate of the | 
Three Sisters b good reason to con- 
gratolate bimself on his new berth. 

** (ome round by the station, Brett,” he 


**it is bat a mile or so farther. I want to 


to be sent after me from London. I senp- 
pe this is the right road,” and he reined 


off at right angles to the one which they 
had been pursuing. 

“a shall not go with you, I think,” re- 
“I'm not muoh accas- 
tomed to horse exercise, and Im about 


So the friends parted, and, with » little 


as be was, be could ride well enough, and 
he tonched with the whip the spirited crea. 


minutes brought him in sight of the sta- 
tion—a pretty little buil ling, with deep 
wooden eaves and rose-covered walla, and 


ned to be abont ; 
with his hanting- 


form. No porters hap 
and #o, lifting the la 


A fair, delicate looking lady in mourn- 
train, and talking with her, Mr. Hilton no- 
Dark-brown hair, yet darker brown 


look upon the curving lips, which made 
the face unlike a!l other faces in its power- 
ful yet aweet originality, 

The clatter of a horse's boofs made her 


look of surprise and curiosity to his. 
Kobert Hilton had been ‘‘a gentleman” 
for only the short apace of a fortnight, and 
he had scarcely bad time to re-model bis 
manners yet. Hoe was guilty of the rade- 
ness of staring in a manner so pointed that 


————» 


quite forgot that be wasthe Squire of Wal- 

; be quiteforgot all about bis wide 

lands, and hi«s many possessions; and in 

his forgetfulness he became more manly 

and gentle than he had been since he was 

a lad to his father's home, before his wild 

life had made him what be was. 

ie lifted his hat and stood bareheaded 

before the girl who had so readily and 

nobly sprang forward to save bim from a 
frightfal death. 

** Madam, how can I thank you?” 

“Very easily,” was the light answer. 
“You ought rather to thank your owa 
sharp bit and strong curb chain, for m 
strength would not have availed m 
without them.” 

“And they wouldn't have dene much 
toward holding the brute had you not 
blinded his eyes with your handkerchief,” 
he rejoined. ‘Il owe you my life!" 

**T am gladif I have been of any use ;” 
and with a little bow the lady turned away 
to rejoin her companion. 

** Ob, Harriet, bow brave of you!” were 
the first words of greeting, while the 
children sprang forward with noisy accla- 
mationa. 

‘There, there, do be quiet, and lect as 
get away from here.” said Miss Cordeanx 

for she it was. ** Jast see how the people 
are beginning to talk and stare. Do let us 
make haste home.” 

Toe lady in mourning was Mrs. Archer, 
Philip Walden's widowed sister, who was 
on a visit at the White Iloase. She knew 
Harriet Cordeanx too well to speak to ber 
any more just then. She saw, by the oom- 
pressed lips aud the «litter in the brown 
eyon, that the present moment was not one 
to be intruded on. So fhey walked silently 
along the road until Harriet herself broke 
the silence by a heavy sigh. 

** What we women are, Amy!” she 
said, with a little laugh. ‘* We are always 
frightened when the danger ix past.” 

**It was very terrible,” retarned Mrs, 
Argber, torning her pale face toward Misa 
Cordeaux; ‘‘I can't think how you could 
have had the bravery to throw yourself 
under those terrible hoofs. It waa the 
greatest miracle that you were not drawn 
over with the horse beneath the train your- 
self!” 

*' [should have let go my hold before that 
heppened, I suppose ; but there wasn't much 
time to calcalate chances. I'm very glad I 
was able to save that beautifal creature 
from being smashed to pieces,” 

‘And the beantiful creatnre’s master.” 

** Yes, of course. I wonder who he is, 
Amy.” 

** I hardly saw him, dear. I was talking 
to you when be first rode in, and, when bis 
horse began to plunge about in that fashion, 
I was too much alarmed to think of any- 
thing but how to drag the children ont of 
the way. Bat, from the glance I had of 
him, I fancy he ia a stranger. Could it be 
Mr. Hilton ?” added Mra. Archer, suddenly, 
as the idea ocourred to her. 

**No; I think papa said something about 
his being a littie man,” retarned Harrict, 
‘and this person was tall—remarkably 

” . . . * . 

**Yon've had a narrow escape, sir,” said 
the station-master, as he and his porters 
came up to congratulate the Synire. ‘I 
trust, sir, there is no harm done.” 

** Don't be a fool!" respouded that gentle- 
man, laconically. ‘* Can't you see that I'm 
not cut into inch pieces by that express ? 
What other harm could there have been 
done?’ 

The abashed official retreated without 
another word. 

‘* Who was the lady who saved my life 
when not one of you fellows had nerve or 
plack enough to stir anything but your 
own heels?’ demanded Mr. Hilton of the 
porters. ‘‘ Who'was she, eb?” 

** Mise Cordeaux, sir.” 

** Miss Cordeaux !" 

** Yes, sir; the daughter of Sir John. 
She lives at Wynstone Hall—that place in 
the trees yonder.” 

** Ob, indeed!" and giving the man half- 
a-sovereign for his information, Robert 
Hilton left the station, the porters agree- 
ing unavimously that he was a ‘‘ queer 
one, the new Squire, and no mistake.” 

‘*I must cali and thank her,” he solilo- 
qnized, as he rode off ata slow pace. ‘I 
don't know if it's the correct thing to do— 
but hang the correct thing in this case! 
L'il call this very afternoon, be shall 
not think me an ungrateful dog, who won't 
trouble himself to say, ‘Thank you’ to 
the girl who pulled him from under the 
very wheels of a train—and such a girl! 
By Jove, how beantifal she looked!" 

. . . * 


Sir John beard the acconnt of his dangb- 








| behind him, “ but you had better not bring 


ter's exploit with great satisfaction. e 
bad learnt that morning from the steward 
of Waldenshoe that his master was the 
taller of the two gentlemen who had yes- 
terday arrived from town; and, when 
| Harriet spoke of the stranger she had met 
| at the station, he felt persuaded it could 
be none other than Mr. Hilton. He was 
delighted that their acquaintance should 
have began in such a highly sensational 


the lady turned away and walked to a little 
distance, covering her confusion by play- 
ing with the children as she went. 

**I] beg your pardon, sir,” said a voice 


your horse here; the— 

** Oh, the horse will do no harm. I came 
to inqnire if there is a package here for me 
from London—I am Mr. Hilton, of Wal- 
denshoe.” 


| The very spirit of contradiction seemed to 


| to look where the long thread of snow- 


| and York, and the little station of Waldens 
hoe was one of the insignificant places 


| titious little nap im which she had been in- | concernedly, his horse was not so cool. 
| dulging under cover of the twilight, to | The dilated eye, and the quivering nostril, 


frigh 
papa. I | ita cloud of d 
ratber fancy that Mr. Hilton is a dapper | rushed 


The station-master touched his hat. 

‘**No, sir; nothing bas come yet. Bat 
inde 1, sir, I must ask yon to ride ontside 
the gate; this is quite against the rnles— | 





and there's the down express now in sight, | 


sir! It will be here in another minute!” 
Bat Robert Hilton had grown wonder- 

fally impatient of control since he had 

heard of old Mr. Walden's eccentric will. 


possess him now. Instead of doing as he 
was requested, he merely turned his head 


white steam showed the advancing train. 
It came on in the full swing of its speed, 
for it but stopped rarely between London 


through which it daily rushed on its pant- 
ing whirling journey. 
f Mr. Hilton turned to glance at it un- 


| 


drawn back so es to display the blood-red 


** For Heaven's sake, sir,” he implored, 
away!" 
alarm of his voice and manner af- 


do as he was bidder ; but it was too late | 
now. ae cen end snd Gunane, Wat | 





and telling manner. 

**Saved his life already!” said the 
baronet. ‘‘I really don't see how the fel- 
low can help proposing to her, if matters 
go smoothly.” 

Luncheon was late that day at Wynstone 
Hall, and the family had not yet left 
the table, when a footman entered with 
the announcement that a gentleman was 
in the drawing-room, and had sent his card 
to Miss Cordeanx. 

** Mr. Hilton!” read Harriet, in accents 
of astovishment. ‘*‘ Why, mamma, what 


| on earth possesses Mr. Hilton to call on 


me—to call bere at all, yet 7” 

**He must be the hero of your railway 
adventure, my dear,” said Sir John, “‘ and 
no doubt he—” 
_ ** But, papa, you said Mr. Hilton was a 
little man, and dapper, and fair, while—” 
_ “*I beg your pardon,” said her father, 
interrupting in his turn, ‘‘ I said no such 
thing, my dear. I described the two men 
I saw, and you yourself ascribed to each 
their special distinctions. I never said 
which was which. Now run away, and 
hear what he has to say.” 

** You will come, mamma ?” 

“Certainly ;" and the two ladies pro- 
drawing-room, while Sir 
John remained for a minute or two to 
finish his claret, and to 






through the gate, with quick motherly where, Harriet,” said Philip Wal one 
stinct, to shield them from danger. The day late in on ante testtin terme 
maddened horse plunged nearer aad nearer | ed a summer. at the end of the 
to the edge of the platform. In an instant garden at Wynstone. Miss Cordeaux was 
more they would be over—horse and rider sitting there, im the shade, a book 
beneath the wheels of the train ' her lap, and her big dog Hector at 

Robert Hilton never knew exactly what | side. 
happened during that awful instant. He on 
saw & small white hand stretobed forward claim: 

apaeed t eties Ge and he saw 
the white flatter of a . Then wen 

of 
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* Philip—as if what{effects you does not 
eqnally concern me! I mean,” said abe, 
stammering and correcting berself—** I 
mean that we all at Wynstove 

He swiled aadly. 

* Don't trouble yourself ‘o put it clear 
ly, Harry I perfectly orderstand.” He 
pansed fora minute, and ber eves fell be- 
neath bis geze. He resumed, somewhat 
bitterly ; “* lL came to say good-bye, Harry 
This morning | received the offer of an 
appointment as a kind of attacke to my 
mothers brother, who bes a diplomatic 
post in the Brezils The salary i# «a 
good one, for they bave to barg out @ 
tolerably well gilded bait to coax pec ple 
into their climate. Conridering all things, 
I bave decided to veer pt I can- 
not me a chance of anything better, and I 
must do something. I am stroog a+ a 
horse, you know; morquitoes wont kill 
me, aid | must take my chance of fever.” 

He spoke with a forced lightness and 
calmuers wore indicative of emotion than 
tears or sobs; bat she did not raise ber 
bead—she could not command bereelf just 
then ; and he, all unwitting of the tumult 
within her breast, ascribed ber mlence to 
cold ind: ference. 

“It is p for me to go up 
to London by the mid-day train to-mor- 


row,” he went on, ‘‘and perhaps it is | 


best so; there will be the leas time to think 


about it, and it in better for my mother | 
was very. 


the girls.” His voice 
He held out his hand. 


and 


busky now. “My 


time being so short, I have only a few) 
hours to spare for my friends. Good-bye, | 


Harriet.” 

** Good-bye,” she gasped. Her face was 
white and fixed, as of one stanned. 

He took her bands in his, and crushed 
them in a grasp which was actual pain. 

“TI he last week that you were en- 
gaged to Mr. Hilton; you will let your old 
playmate wish you as much happinens as 
is possible in the choice you have made ? 


All the world «aid that Miss Cordeaux 


was engaged to Mr. Hilton ; bat for once | 


the world was wrong. It was true that the 


Squire was forever at Wynstone, true that | 


he had “spoken” toe Sir John, and true 
that he had received assurance of the baro- 
net's warm approval; bat for the life of 
him he conld not speak to Harriet herself. 
With » man, Robert Hilton was never ata 
lows, Hin rongh life, ** knocking about” 
with those as rough aa himself, had given 
him a ready tongoe, and « self-reliance 
which rarely friled him. Bat with a lady 
the case wan different. He felt instinctively 


that hia blustering, dictatorial manner 
mnet be left outside the drawing-room 
door, Vet even then be bad support ia the 


thonght of bia posttion, bia wealth, and 
other adve: tages, He knew that the connty 
dames amiled on him, that their danghters 
dressed for bim and talked to bim, becanse 
of what old Hagh Walden's will bad made 
him, and the knowledge gave bim plenty 


of confidence in a general way. Bat at the | 
drawing-room door at Wynatone even this | chose. The gray dawn was creeping up | 
From | over the sky when at last, worn out by ber 





source of age was denied him. 
the moment that he had stood bareheaded 


before Harriet on the platform of the rail- | s«lf on her bed and slept. 
| way-station, on the day that she bad saved | ° ° ° 


him from destraction—from that moment 
he could not recollect anything of his own 
conseqnence and bis own grandear in ber 
»resence. The purity and the dignity of 
r womanhood made a deep impression 
even on his coarse natare. How different 
she was from the other girls whom he met 
in the new, strange life they called society ! 
Faintly as Mr. Hilton could appreciate the 
difference, even he could perceive it was 
| there. 
| His vanity told him—and it did not lead 
| him very far astray—that there was not 
one of the young ladies with whom he 
talked, and rode, and flirted but would 
| have said ‘‘ Yes” to bim at once, had he 
| offered his old mansion and broad estates 
for acoceptance— not one, saving only Mina 
Cordeaux. Wonld she acoept him? he 





And then he drew her toward him, p d 
one passionate kiss upon her lips, anda 
moment afterward be was gone. 

Harriet stood where he had left ber, 

zing after him with the same stunned 
ook on her face; but when the sound of 
his footsteps had quite died away, she 
sank on the ground 1n a paroxysm of grief. 

**He is gone, Philip, my Philip, he is 
gone,” she ted, ‘*‘and he does not 
know that I love bim!” 

She knew her own heart at last—knew 
that the love she bore to Philip Walden 
waa not the fricnd. love, the sister-love that 
he doubtless bad deemed it. He was the 
** one other” in the world to her; and how 
was she to live without him ? 

The remembrance of his last words came 
back to ber, inflicting heen pain on her 
proud, sensitive heart. Engaged to Mr. 
Hilton! How could he have believed that 
wild report? She saw now how the con- 
stant visits of the new rquire, and her 
father's unaccountable fancy for hia so- 
ciety, had compromised her; and she 

ed aloud— 

** Ob, my love, my love, it is not true! 
Shall [ never see you again to tell you so? 
Ob, Philip, Philip!” 

The sunlight came floating through the 
beeches, and crept across the threehold of 
the arbor, and lovingly touched the girl's 
hair; the soft wind stole careesingly over 
her cheek, touching the tear-stains with its 
cool breath; the song-birds red out 
their melody, as if sorrow and care were 
all unknown in the bright and beantifal 
earth ; bat still Harriet Cordeaux lay there 
in all the abandonment of her first great 
grief. 

She and Philip Walden had been chil- 
dren together, and on their sunny horizon 
no clouds hed arisen to mar the brightness 
of their life until the change in his oi 
stances had come. Philip's eyes were quick 
to remark the change in Sir John's man- 
nertobim. He felt that he had now no 
right to address Mins Cordeaux, and he 
imagined that it would be an easy thing to 
crush the germs of affection in his heart. 
A happy life lay before Harriet, and for 
himecif—he would make work his mis- 
tress, and duty his idol. His mother and 
bis sisters claimed all his energy and all hia 
thoughts—love and marriage were not for 
him. 

Poor [hilip! he soon found out his mis- 
take. Instead of being able to crush out 
his love, it waxed hotter and deeper each 
time that he saw her bright face, each time 
that be beard the clear tones of her voice. 
Soon he ceased to struggle against it. The 
old heathenish motto, ‘‘ What must be, 
must be,” took hold of him. He could not 
help loving ber; and, if the dream in which 
he sometimes indulged were trae—if 
she returned his love—why then should 
not Fate hold happiness for them even yet? 
Why should he not fight his way to the 
ay fortane of which injustice aud anger 

deprived him? 

‘Lhis was the state of his feelings when 
he noticed Robert Hilton's intimacy at 
Wynstone Hall. He uoticed, too, how Sir 
Jotbn encoureged him—encouraged him 
only because he stood in the position which 
was rightfally Philip's own. The wounded 
spirit was ready enough to credit the re- 
port he heard that his supplanter at Wal- 
denshoe bad also supplanted him in the af- 
fection of the girl he worshipped. 

With a weary pain at his beart the young 
man left bis native land to try and win for 
himself the gold that he cared so little for. 
Of what use were fame, ani wealth, and 
honored name to him now, except for bis 
mother's and sisters sakes. For them he 
would work and win yet! 

And Harriet? Her step was as light as 
before about the corridors of the gloomy 





old Hall. Her songs were as sweet and | 


musical as ever when she sang to her 
mother’s guests; although My. Hilton stood 
behind ber chair and turned the leaves of 
her music. Her smile and ber warm words 
of playfal affection were always ready for 
Sir John, and be saw no change in his 
favorite child. It was only her mother 
who noticed how her color came and went 
like the fitful sunshine of an April day— 
only her mother who remarked how thin 
she was growing, and how at times she 
would shrink « 
the merry, high-epirited Harriet had never 
been wont to do. 

On the easel in the old school-room stood 
a large picture which she had not touched 
for months—a pictare of the Waldenshoe 
woods, with the White House chimneys 
and the spire of the village charch show- 
ing above the trees. Philip bad carried the 

nting spparatas, the stool, the color- 

x, and the large shawl, so often to the 
slope above the angle of the park, where 
Harriet bad been used to draw. It was 
Philip's hand which had cut and twisted 
the beechen bonghas so as to form a shelter 
for her from the scorching sun, Philip who 
had ran down to the brook to fill ber phiel 
with water, Philip who bad with true 
i fal effect 





ps trees 


to brood and muse as | 


| wondered. Each day he resolved to try to 
solve the question by asking her point 
blank; boat each day the calm, broad 
brow and the serious look in the deep 
eyes routed his forces completely, and 
weeks passed by and the momentous words 
remained unspoken. In his cowardice he 
appealed once more to Sir Jobn. 





CHAPTER V. 

** Harry, my love,” said the baronet one 
morning to bia daughter, ‘‘ 1 am going on 
a long expedition to Barnes's Farm ; will 
yon care tc come with me ? If so, we will 
ride.” 

“Oh, thank you, pepa! 
early!’ 

** Yes, at ten, so as to be home by 
luncheon-time.” 

Harriet Cordeaux was an excellent horse- 
woman. She had been accustomed from 
her childhood to ride with ber father and 
brothera—not on a tame old pony, war- 
ranted to do nothing but jog, but perched 
on the back of a spirited yet gentle 
thorough-bred, which was her own pro- 
perty, having been presented to her by ber 
godfather. ‘The thorough bred was getting 
old now, yet the horse and his mistress 
loved and derstood one ther; and, 
even had Sir John's spare money been 
more plentiful than it waa, it was question- 
able whether Harriet would have wished 
him to purchase ber a new ‘* mount.” 

She descended the steps that morning as 
soon as she saw the horses coming round 
from the stable, with an apple in her hand 
for her favorite; but, when the groom 
paused at the door, she exclaimed in 
amazement at perceiving that her saddle 
had been placed upon a horse which she 
had never seen before—a tall chestnut, 
with a splendid form and glossy skin, the 
very picture of a lady's steed. 

** 1s be nota beauty?” said her father's 
voice bebind her. 

** Indeed be is,” she responded, warmly. 


Do we start 





“Why, papa, when and where did you 
bay him? Why didn't you tell me aboat 
it before ?” 


** I did not buy him at all, Harry. Bat, 
come, let me mount you, We are very 
late. I will explain all to you ss we go 
along.” 

They started at a canter over the park, to 
a little hand-gate cpening on to the road, 
and the rapid pace prevented conversation ; 
bat at the first long stretch of stony road 
Sir John looked at his daught 

** Well, Harry, and how do you like the 
chestnat ’” 

** Papa, bis paces are perfect. Do tell 
me how you got him.” 

‘*He is not mine, child. A groom 
brought bim here yesterday, with a note 
saying that he was for Miss Cordeaux.” 

“* For me? Who on earth would give me 
a horse now that dear old Mr. Stewart is 
dead ?” 

** Do you think that nobody cares to give 
you pleasure but your godfather, Harry ? 
No; you must guess a younger man.” 

** What do you wean, papa?” 

**I mean, Harry, that Mr. Hilton sent 
you that horse—and desired me to tell 
you that he begs yon will accept it, and 
thereby give him a slight encouragement 
in the suit which he cannot screw up 
courage encugh to pay you by word of 
mouth. My dear Harry, what now?” 

She had brought the chestnut to a 
atandatill, and her face was ablaze with 
| anger which Sir Jobn bad never secn there 
| before. 

Se And you allowed me to mount his 
| horse, to give the semblance of acceptance 
to a man I detest! Ob, papa!” 
| ** My dear,” he said, soothingly, ‘* pray 
don't be so vexed. Why should you not 
ride Robert Hilton's horse, when every- 
| body knows that he would give his right 
, band to make yoa the mistress of Waldens- 
hoe? You caunot be ignorant that ke ad- 
mires you, Harriet.” 
** Bat, pepa, I cannot marry him.” 
| ‘Don'tway so, I startled and annoyed 
you by my blunder about that wretched 
beast. Do not let ue say anything more 
| about it now. Take time for considera 
| tion. * 
** No consideration is required. I repeat, 
| I cannot marry bim.” 
| ** Consideration is required, Harriet. It 
| is a woman's babit always to act from im- 
pulse. Oblige me by thinking this over, 
and give we your answer to-morrow.” His 
tone was grave, and eveu peremptory ; bat, 
he added, in « voice the affectionate plead- 
| ing of which went straight to bis daughter's 
heart—** And remewber, my child, that 
my bair is gray, and that I cannot bear the 
| thought of leaving my only daughter de- 
| pendent on others for her bread. This 
| marriage would remove some of my most 
pressing anxieties, and once more make me 
| almost young again.” 

Poor Harriet bad « terrible battle to 
fight with herself. She bad fancied that 
she bad drained her cup of bitterness to 
the very dregs when Philip bad left her 
forever—left ber without one word beyond 
that of friendship, which was worse than 
indifference. Bat now she perceived that 
life had deeper sorrow, sacrifices, 
and dark than 











even those which 





Philip's home when all the sweet d 
she bad woven around them had crumbled 





ly mocking 
very verge of 


she was treading with weary feet. How 
was she to endure being Mr. Hilton's 
wife ? 

To this termination all ber thinking tend- 





ed. She paced her room that night long 
after the household had gone to rest; she 
threw herself upon her bed, and then again 
started up to gazs at the stars in the frosty 
sky. Robert Hilton's wif, chained for. 
ever to that soulless man, condemned to 
bear his bateful love, to amile at bia broad 
jokes, to hear his dictatorial orders! How 
could she—ahe who hed vever been thwart- 
ed in all ber sunny life of one-and-twenty 
summers--how could she «nffer this ? 
Then her father's words came back to 
her. Nhe loved him so fondly; if it would 
please him and brighten bis old age, surely 
whe might bear it for bia sake. After all, 
what didit matter what! came of her? The 
| whole neight ochood televed her engaged 
to Mr. Hilton — Philip hed believed it-—why 
should she not be so in reality ? What did it 
matter to ber whether abe lived at Waldens- 
hoe or at Wynatone’ Sue ought to please 
her father. Bat, if she did, Mr. Hilton 
| should know the whole, plain, auvarnished 
truth, and he might then decide as he 


| mental struggle, the poor girl threw her- 


| Harriet kept her word. She told Mr. 


Hilton exactly what she felt toward him 


that she thought it was impossible for ber 
| ever to love him, bat that she did not 


| much care what happened to her; and, if | 
it pleased ber father and mother that she | 


shoald marry bim, and if he, having heard 
her confession, really desired it, then she 
would be his wife. 

He listened to her in blank amazement. 
They were in the library at Wynstone 
Hall, she standing by the mantel-pioce, 
speaking as if she were repeating a leason 
by rote, and he sitting in an easy-chair, 
glancing up at her now and then, bat his 
| eyes failing beneath the steady look in 

hers. 





Cordeaux,” he said, at length. 


mist is. 
more for what you have said. It is trne I 
aw a rough sailor, hardly fit to touch 
your little hand with mine, bat—bat, if 
you will have me, I will try to be all you 


He rose and stood beside her on the 
rog. She ¢id not shrink away from bim, 
thongh she trembled visibly, He felt the 
prize was bis at last. His impalse was to 
take her in his arms and press burning 
kisses u her red, ripe lips, buat the 
same look on her face which had overawed 
him so often quelled bim now even in the 
moment of his triumph. He took ber 
band and lifted it to his lips, and then he 
did the very wisest thing he could have 
done—left the room. 

Harriet did not act now as she had done 
on that summer morning in the arbor. 
She would not allow herself to think, or 
grieve, or feel. She waited until she 
heard the hall-door close, and knew that 
he had left the house, and then she walk- 
ed into her mothers room and told her 
that she was engaged to marry Kobert 
Hilton. 


CHAPTER VL., anv Last. 


** My dear feilow, how are you? What 
has brought you to town?” 

** Il came to see you, Brett. The fact is, 
I am going to be married." 

The brink little lawyer gave Mr. Hiltons 
hand a hearty shake. 

“I wish you all manner of joy,” he 
said. ‘* Who is the lady?” 

** Miss Cordeaux.” 

‘Whew! the girl who saved you from 
being made into mincemeat that day at 
the station! Very right and proper and 
romantic. And you want me to draw ap 
settlements, and pilot you through loo- 
tors’ Commons, eh? Quite delighted, I'm 
sure.” 

** Stow all that—for awhile at least.” re- 
turned the bridegroom elect. ‘* I'm awfally 
hangry—let's go to Pim's and have a chop.” 

Tae two men passed ont into the busy 
streets—Brett inquisitive, Hilton fall of 
importance. He was making a good match, 
he said. The girl was acknowledged to 
be the belle of Blankshire ; and her family 
dated back to the reign of Henry the 
Third. If there was a little scarcity of 
“tin,” why, he bad enongh for both, and 
he was rather glad of the opportanity to 
do things handsomely. 

*“*Take care!" shouted Mr. Brett, as 
they reached the corner of King William 
street. ‘' This asphalte stuff has so dead- 
ened the traffic hereabouts that one never 
knows what's coming. Why, man, didn't 
you see thatcab? Yon are not parading 
about your own park, you must please to 
recollect.” 

Bat Mr. Hilton hardly heeded him. He 


lans for the comfort and dignity of the 
-— of Waldenshoe that he had but little 


| nobly, the bonfires had blazed, and the one 
| triumphal aroh which did not get ont of 
* You offer me a great temptation, Mins | 
**Lamnot | two which did at least 

svvl-blooded enongh, or—as you would gay, and gave indi tal 
perhaps term it—generous enongh, to re- | goodwill of their makers. 
I love you and reapect you the | assembled to escort the new Squire from 


was talking so volobly abont bis future | 


When the shook of bis sudden death 
had passed away, a strong sense of relief 
came over her. It seemed Heaven's will 
that she should be saved from the dreary 
fate to which she had sold herself, and she 
was thankfol. People called to oondole 
with her; and they were greatly scanda 
lized at floding that she had not even gone 
into complimentary woarning for the man 
whom she was so soon to bave married 

* Harriet OCordeanx bes always been « 
qneer girl,” they agreed amongst them 
selvea, bat thie conduct really exoeeds the 
bounds of propriety. She bas no beart"’ 

Harriet thonght so too. Her heart hed 
died months ago. she told herself. Her life 
belonged to her father and her mother, to 
her friends, and to the poor village folk 
who adored ber. She wenld live hence 
forth for them, and be as bright and obeer. 
fal as she coald force herself to be. She 
would wear ber smiling mask as success 
fully as the numb, aching pain which made 
earth so gray to her would allow ber to do 
She was not called upon to proclaim to o1- 
rious ears that she bead been so foolish as to 
love Philip Walden when lailip Walden had 
never asked her for her love. Hat, if ahe 
could conceal what abe did feel, she could not 
pretend what she did not feel. She could 
mention Philip's name without a sigh ; bat 
she would not give one to the memory of 
Kobert Hilton, 


Great preparations were being made in 
the village, nine months after the accident 
in the London streets, to weloome home 
the new master of Waldenshoe. 

He had remained at his post in the Bra 
zils until some one bad been found to take 
hia place there; for he had seemed in no 
barry to assume possession of the heritage 
of hia fathers, 

The bell-ringers had done their part | 


looked sufficiently graceful, and the | 
looked green and 
le evid of the 
The tenantry 





r 


the railway-stati n, and the bay horses | 
— an they drew the carriage up the | 

avenue—the carriage containing atrne | 
Walden coming to enjoy his rights at last. | 

The Bresils had chap Philip Walden | 
wonderfully, people ; bat his gravity | 
became him well, It was right that the | 
Squire abould be different from the enthu. | 
siastic boy whom they had known and | 
loved in times gone by. But it bad not 
been the Brazils which had wronght the 
change in bim. It was the bitter memory 
of the sweet dream which be had dreamed 
in these very woods and lanes, and which 
he had tried in vain to forget. 

. * * . . 
* They met often, those two who loved 
each other so truly, and misunderstood 
each other so miserably. Philip coald 
never forget for an instant that Harriet bad 
been Robert Hilton's promised wife and 
he did not wish to forget it. She could 
never have cared for him, exoept in the 
old sisterly, friendly way, he thought, and 
he tried to cheat himself into believing 
that they had got back again to the fami 
liar footing. Lut they were both conscious 
of the delusion. Poor Harriet tried brave 
ly to treat him as sabe treated her own bro- 

ra, but it was weary work, and when 
done was an utter failare. 

The Waldens still lived at the White 
House, Mr. Bently, a neighboring clergy- 
man, asked Philip one day why he did not 
— at Waldensboo, as ita master should 

o. ‘ 

** Would gpa wish me to live in solitary 
state ap th@re, like the weather-oock on 
the charol spire?” he laughed; ‘* My 
mother will never consent to leave the 
White House, and I choose to remain with 
her.” 

“You sbould marry,” responded Mr. 
Bently, who bad four blooming daughters 
at home. 

Pbilip smiled slightly. 
time,” he said. 

. *. 


“IT must have 


One day Amy Archer and Harrict were 


* Oh, Philip, I have always loved you ! 

“Can you ever forgive my blindness, 
my idiotic folly, Herriet? Can von ever 
forgive what I have made you enffer’” he 
said, as he pressed hia lips to ber hair. 

* You have enffered too 

“Oh, my lowe, indeed I have! Let that 
suffering plead for me pow, and do not let 
it be very long before I take my wife to 
Waldenshoe, Speak to me, Harriet ' 

And che spoke, and the wor's she said quite 
completed the scattering of Patlip Walden's 
“calm senees.” to the very great advantage 
of the poachers on the Wynatone grounds 
for Sir J hn had started off for the petty 
sessions before Philip remembered his ex 
istence and for leck of the tmportant evi 
dence the case fell throagh, to the great 
chagrin of the megistrates and to the 
poachers’ exoeeding joy. 


—_—— — - 


REW PUBLICATIONS. 

Saxe Hows Srontes, We are glad to 
see the announcement in Soribner that 
these are collected intoa volume They are 
uniqne in their great merit permanent, 
not passing contribations to literature ; 
aud now they are in a permanent form, 
ready fora place of honor in « choice li. 
brary of books that are books. It is 
enough for a writer, if he had done no 
otber good in hia dey and generation than 
telling ** How One Woman Kept Her Has- 
band.” In the deluge of so-called love 
stories it ia welcome as the pure white 
dove with its message of peace. Love, the 
solver of difionities ; true love, the divine 
power that rules the world, * never faileth 

beareth all things, believeth all things, 
bopeth all things, endareth all things.” 
The story delineates ity working with rare 


| clearness and force. And it is enough for 


one human soul if he bad done nothing 


| more for his fellows than give them such a 


hymn as this — 


THE LOVE OF GoD, 

Like a cradic rocking, rocking, 

peaceful, to and tro 

potber's eweet locke dropping 

© little face below 

llange the green earth, ewinging, tarning, 
dations, noteelows, sate, and slow ; 

Palle the light of Ciad's tace bending 
Down and watching ue below, 






Avd as feeble babes that auffer, 
Tose and ory, and will not rest, 

Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closet, loves the heat 

So when we are weak and wretched, 
Hy our sine welwhed down, distressed, 

Then tt t# that God # great patience 
lloids us closest, loves us beet, 

Ub, great Heart of God! whose loving 
‘anno blndered be nor crossed ; 

Will not weary, will nt even 
In our death Htaetf be toet 

Love divine ! of such great lowing, 
Ooly mothers know the cost 

Coat of love, whieh all love paasing, 
(ave a Son bo eave the lowt, 


A Boow ny Max Ave cen. Oar readers, 
the public at large, and the “ reat of man 
kind,” doubtless will be pleased to learn 
that Max Adeler has a book in preparation. 
It will contain nearly 200 “ soperb” illus. 
trations, and any amount of bumor. A 
person who ought to kaow writes us that 
“It in going to sell.” Of course it ia—that 
in Max's idea in getting it ont. That and 
sheer, disinterested pbtenthoopy. For Max 
believes that if he oan set people to laugh 
ing, they will lose their appetite for quar- 
relling, as well as improve their appetite 
for meat and potatoes, Max is one of those 
men who do everything ov great principles. 


—_——_— 


WHAT NAME! 


An exoroiae of the lor //umana recent- 
ly ooonrred at the Boston Post Office that 
wan a little more a than joal 

An individaal ate ap to the general 
delivery window, and, in a somewhat sub- 
dued tone, asked 

** Any letters for me?" 

** What name, sir?’ said the clerk in at 
tendance. 

** Watt,” replied the applicant. 

** What name?’ repeated the clerk, in a 
still londer tone, 

** Watt, wir” 

“What name?" shouted the clerk atill 








retarning from their morning walk acrows 
the park, when l’hilip, who had been talk 


wood, moved forward to join them. 

** How beaatifal those antumn tints are 
now!’ he remarked, as they reached the 
creat of the bill. ‘Did you ever finish 
the picture pes were painting of thin very 
view when | went away?” he added, sud- 
“= torning to Harriet. 

** No,” she replied a little confusedly. 

** Why, you were extremely interested in 
it then! I remember how eagerly you 
worked at it, and how I _" 





| brow, and, although she turned her face 
| from him, his quick eye noticed the blush 
and the confasion. 

** Can it be that she loved me then ’” he 


| pondered. 


A new light broke in on him from that | 


t. Even if she was lost to him, it 





attention to spare for such a on 
place subject as London atreet traffic. Be- 
sides, he had a vague idea that people 
ought to make wey for him, and not 
he for them ; and truly his broad shoul- 
dera went on their way in a wonderfally 
direct manner. 
. * * . * 

There was a crowd gathered at the end 
of Cheapside that afternoon. 

**What is it?” asked somebody of a 
policeman. 

“A gentl knocked down by an 
omnibus, sir,” was the reply. ‘I fear 
it will go badly with him-— his skull appears 
to be fractured.” 

** Poor fellow! I wonder who he is?” 

The senseless form was conveyed to the 
nearest hospital, Mr. Brett accompanying 
it, to procure all that could be procured 
in the way of homan care and skill for the 
Squire of Waldensboe. 

Bat care and skill were useless in this 
case. The policeman was right—the ex 
tent of the injary to the bead made it 
impossible that there could be a single 
chance for his life ; and long ere the night 
had fallen on the noisy streets of the 
huge town, Robert Hilton's spirit bad 

away—away from the wealth he 
had so exulted in, away from dependants 
who had fawned opon bim, away from 
friends and enemies, away from his plight- 
ed bride, ont into the anknown future. 

His remains were bronght to Waldens- 
hoe, and interred in the family vanit. 
And in the church was placed a marble 
monument to the memory of the man 
whose alien name bad broken in apon the 
long line of the Waldens whose ashes 
slambered there. 

Her lover's sudden death greatly ap- 
palled Harriet. It seemed so awful that 
the stalwart man who bad left her side 
| fall of strength and life should be borne 
back to his bome a lifeiess creatare, 
| shrouded with all the gloomy parayher- 
| naliaof the grave. But she was too honest 
| to feign grief. The three weeks of their 
engegement had been a time of anutter- 

je borror tober. Since their interview 
in the library she bad never lost the feel- 
ing that she belonged to Kobert Hilton— 
that she was bis, as bie dogs and bis horses 
were his— that she mast consult his wishes, 








was sweet to think that once he had been 
nearand dear to her, that ber heart had 
once been hia, even if ber ambition and 
her worldly wisdom bad made her listen to 
| Mr. Hilton's addresses. She was anworthy 
|atrue man's love, he repeated over and 
over; but bow madly be loved her in spite 
| of all his philosophy ! 
| Some poachers had been canght in the 


| Wynatone Woods, and great was the ex. | 


| citement felt among the gentlemen of the 
neighborhood. The nightly depredations 
had been carried on systematically for 
| some time, and the gany had defied the 
watohers and gamekeepors of the whole 
| district ; but the arm of the law bad seized 
them at length, if not exactly in the very 
act, at least preparing for its comminsion 

Some additional evidence had reached 
Pbilip's ears and rendered it necessary that 
be sbould consult with Sir Jobn, an chair 
man of the petty sessions, immediately 
He burried through the village, and en 
tered the grounds of Wynstone by the pri 
vate gate at the end of the garden. He 
ran lightly over the grass, and, tarning the 
angle of the shiubbery, came in sight of 
the summer house where be had parted 
from Harriet more than three years ago 
Did bis eyes deceive him, or was she in 
ceed there, sitting as she had then sat, an 
open book upon ber knee, her dog lying in 
the sunlight at her feet’ He stopped for 
a moment irresolate ; she did nut see or 
bear him. As be stood there, Harriet, his 
old child-love, seemed to return to him, 
and the image of Mins Cordeaux, Mr. Hil 
ton's promined bride, faded away like « 
bideous dream. 

He came nearer to her, over the grassy 
award. ‘* Harry!’ 

She started op, ber eyes wet with tears 

** What in it’ she asked, barriedly, «! 
most in the exact words she had ased on 
the last cocasion that they had stood face 
to face alone. ** What has happened ? 

* Nothing, Harriet, exoept that I have 
lost my calm senses jast for this moment 
My darling— wy dariing | and the next in- 
stant bis arms were roand ber, and she was 
sobbing on bis shoulder. 

Long stood there, beneath the shadow 
of the may-trees and labarnams, without 
|amother word. At her tears bad 


and in some measure conform to his | spent themselves, and raised her face 
opinions. | to hie, 


ing to his gamekeeper at the edge of the | 


The crimson flooded over her cheeks and | 


londer, growing red in the face in bia 
| effort 

* Watt, sir, is my name,” now shouted 
the applicant, in retarn. 

** You,’ responded the man of letters, 
patting in all the power of langs he pos 
noaned, aud shouting like a new adjatant 
atthe head of a raw regiment —‘* what is 
your name, sir?” 

* You, I know it is," now screamed the 
other, red andexocited, “ lo you mean to 
, keep me yelling at you all day in this 
manner’ Give me my letters.” 





THE AMAZON. 

A voyage on the Amezon, writes an 
American traveller, is excessively monoto - 
bons, A vast volame of emooth, yellow 
water, floating trees and green grass, low, 
linearshaped islets, a derk, even forest, 
the shore of a honndless sea of werdare, 
and a clondless shy, with oecasional flocks 
of screaming parrots there are the gene 
rel features » baey townsare een along 
the banks only here and there apelm bat or 
Indian village, half buried inthe wilderness, 
No mountains breas the horizon —only 
half a dozen table toppod hile and while 
many hoffe of red ana yellow clay are vie- 


| ible, they are etceptionsl, the oeual bor 


} 
| 





dor being low allavial deposits, magnif. 
cently evoded. bat half the year covered 
with water The real wrandenr, however, 
of a great river like this is derived from 
reflecting Upoo tte prospective com mercial 

importance and immense drainsge 
A lover of natare, moreover, can never 
get tired of gazing at the picturesque 
grouping and variety of trees, with their 
thes of ping plants, the wild, an- 
conquered race of vegetable giants; the 
*' reckless energy of vegetation,” compared 
with which the richest woods on the Had- 
sop are & desert; the dense canopy of 
green supported by crowded colamnes, 
branchiess for fifty or eighty feet; the 
ten and undergrowth struggling for 
fe; the broad-leaved bananas and gigan- 
tio grasses; the colossal nat and - 
ae. trees; and, above all, the han- 
ofs of each vieing with 

the other qo dep 


—_—- 





Health's Shield and Protection. tlealth ts 
Universally admitted to be the must dedrable of 
earthly blessings, yet It le jroparded as recklessly 
ail lt were of oo value stall, Thoessade whe are 
compelled by their occapations and parenite to 
breathe anwholesome alr, to expose themeelves to 
violent alternations of heat and cold, aad to brave 
other evils inimical to health and | fo, utwrly ne- 
gleet to fortify themecsives against the dangers 
which earround them by « proper course of tontc 
treatment, For many years it has been a public 
fact, undented even by the martinete of the medical 
profession, that Hoergrren'’s Sromacn Herren 
le the beet antidote to malaria and the @nest aceti- 
mating medicine in existence, In fever and ague 
districta, in tropical and other regions visited by 
epidemics, and indeed tn all localities where the 
conditions are aofaverable to health, thie famous 
vegetable Invigorant and alterative has been fou nd 
4 potent safeyaant even to feetie constitutions and 
fragile frames; while ae a cure for indigestion, 
Dillousness and all kindred complatnte it lec mee 
eedly without a rival, 


TREATING THE WRONG DISEASE. 
Many times women call apon their family phyel- 
clans, one with dyspepsia, another with palpitation, 
another with trouble of the breast, another with 


pain here ant there, and in thie way they all pre. 
aent alike to theomeelves and their eaty-golng and 
indifferent doctors, seperate and dis iact diseases , 


for which he preecribese hie pills and potions, ae- 
suming them to be such, when in reality they are 
allaymptome cauaed by some uterine disorter; and 
while they are thus only able, perhaps, to pailiate 
for a time, they are ignorant 0° te cease, and en . 
courage thelr praction antil large bille are mede, 
when the safforing pationts are no better in the end 
but probably woree for the delay, treatment, « nd 
other complications made, and which « proper 
medicine direct to the cause would have entirely 
removed, thereby tnetitutiag health and como rt 
Inetead of prolonged misery. 

From Mise Loninoa KE. Mr, Crain, Mhade, Athens 
Co., O., Get, 14, ate 

“Dr KL V. Pleree, Hoffalo, N.Y. Your Favor 
ite Preseription te working almost like a miracle on 
me, [am better already thea | have been for over 
two years.” 

From Kita A. Monaren, Zancevilie, Ind, Aug, 
a, nie 

De, Pierce 
abd began ustng It lmmeatiately, 


lrecelved the medicine you sent me 
Asareeultot the 
treatment | feel better than I have for three years,” 
From Mre, Jows KR, Hawion, Odell, IIL, Mareh te, 
ini 
“Dr, Pieree The Favorite Preseription bh as done 
me good, which Lam vory thankful for 


KANT INDIA TEE ME le the ony thing on 
record that poitively cores Censamption and 
Hronchithe, We have many patliatives, but CAN} 


NABINS ENGI A be the ony permanent cure, and 
will break up a fresh cold ta #4 hearea, One bottle 
will aatiafy the moet ekhepiical, Price, $9.00, Mald 
everywhere, Send etamp for certificate of cores to 
Cnapine hk Ao, 1002 Mace street, Philadelphba, 
bam.ng Saturday Kvening Poet,* feT-im 


( peanar ATIONS ON CATAM EME. An ab. 
THMOAT 


etre t trom atothowniog work on 


| By thin time two or three clerks inside DISEASES, by A. N. Wilitamaon, M. 1), late 
| the window had come to the rescue of their | {linical Physician in the University Medieal Col 
comrade, and a small crowd had gathered | lve, N.Y. iy. Ment free Address, with stamp, 
round the excited letter seeker outside, | the author, 14) Kast 17th St, New York, feleiat 
who was shaking his fiat, and denodnoing | 
the Post Office Department for placing a Tapeworm! Tapeworm! 
| deaf man at the detivery window, Removed alive, with head complete, in trom two 
**What do yon mean by calling me | to three hoor, No tee till removed, by Dir Kum 
deaf?" said the clerk, who overheard this | nei, No. 20 N. Ninth street, Phtladelptia, Seat, 
| last remark. Vin aud Stomach Worms alee romoved, oc at-tat 


‘Why, you are deaf, ant you?’ asked 
his costomer. 

“Nota bit of it,” said the clerk ; bat 
you are,antyou?’ 

‘No, sir, Loan hear a whiaper a mile 
off.” 

** Then why did you keep saying * What’ 
when I asked your name / 

‘‘Hecaniwo Watt in my 
Watt.’ 

“Oh, I thonght you said ‘what’ all the 
time,” said the clerk 

“Sol did, WAT T, Watt.” 

At this, a fellow-clerk saggented that 
they had better give old Watts bis nane 
his letters 
incladipg several disappointed individaals 
who were in anticipation of a fight instead 
of alaugh, dinpersed — Cum Iuallictin 


name Jamon 


Dr. Lord's Historical Lectures, 

We call the attention of oar readers to 
the course of Historical Lectares now being 
delivered by Dr Lord at Comeert Hall, 
OChertont atreet, above Taelfth The «ac 
coms which attende! his series last wiuter 
upon © Modern © vilization bas on 
couraged bim to give another conrae of 
twenty five leetares on the * (ireat Fathers 
of the Courch and the Sainte and Heroes 
of the Middle Ayers The wnt jects are of 
pecahar valae born to ladies and gentlemen 
who are not saopomed to be fauiliar with 


thin epoch of history, aud who have 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


which was done, aud the crowd, | 


DR. RADWAY’S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


POR THE CURE OF ALL 
CHKUONIC DISBASEA, BCKUFULA, ULCERS, 
CHRONIC KHEUMATION, EKYSIP ELAS, 
KIDNEY, BLADUEK, AND LIVER 


OOMPLAINTS, DYSPrErsia, 


| APFRCTIONS OF THE LUNGS AND THROAT; 


not time to staty carefally the standard | 


autboritiosn These lectures, which are 
closely connected, and which allade to ail 
that is vital in Medieval History, thongh 
intended for ladiow, are « pom to the patie 
ywenerally lhev are piven every Tuesday 
and Fricay et |! o clock Pickets for the 
remaining |" lectures, with reserve 1 seat, 
ein 

. —_—_* = 

TF Thomas Kaley Aldrich pata it gently 
to the shoddyites tm thie wine (hue 
is pained to flod that the most exclasive 
folks bave frequently passed their early 
| manhood in seiling tape of West Tada 
| goods in hows» pathic qaantities, Tals is 
{pot an immoral thing in itself, bat it is 
| certataly illogical in these people tu be ao 

intolerat of those leas fortunate vnes who 
have not yet disposed of their stock.” 


PUKIFIBS THE BlawD, 
KESTUKING UBALTH AND Vigo; 
CLEAK 6EIN AND BBAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
SBCUKED TU ALL. 


Bold by Droyyieta. Price §) per Bottle 


DR. RADWAY’S 


PERFECT PURGATIVE PILLS. 


Perfectly tasteloan, elegantly coated, for Une care of 
a!) dleurders of the stomach, |iver, bowels, kidneys, 
Siadder, nervous diseases, headache, cunstipatiun, 
cost) veness, \nd\gestion, dyspepela, Milowsness, BL - 
\vas fever, inflammation of the bowela, plies, aad al) 


| derangements of the internal viscera, Warranted 


© effect & positive care, 


Price % cents per box. Sold by Draggivts. 


DR. RADWAY & UOC., 38 Warren %., 
ocls-tf 
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LETTERS FROM ZIG. 
CONCERNING SORROWS. 





It t@ astonishing bow fall this world is 
of people who make « nuisance of their 
. Tem fully comvineed that at least 

of all the women | know 
think they have had more trouble to bear 
than anybody else in the world. They make 
& scapegoat to bear all 
the sine they have committed in the past, 
or intend pe come Se Go Siteee=0 Bee 
to hang all their ill-temper and deceitful. 
end an exouse for petting 

everybody they 

m. That's just how it is 


grief or grievance in 
worth carrying a long 
face down to one's grave about. settled 





the sun may shine, however the birds may 
sing, however merrily the rippling, spark 
ling brook may cing by, the very 
calves in the f kicking up their little 
heels for joy, and all the face of nature as 
jolly as an oyster, your person afilicted 
Seth 0 cheunte aval in as melancholy as a 
half.open coffin. The very faces of 

of particularily women, whom you 
this world, make you think of 
coffins and tombetones and lantern jawed 


i 


I aay 1 don't believe in chronic griefs, 
and | particularily desire om to keep away 
from me. The lady who bad the most real 
ble of anybody I ever knew in my 
life, was about the jolliest, sunshinicst 
outh, she 
child of 
. When I knew her she was so 

that she had been obliged to resort 
G that last, desperately thin plank lying 


i 





bet the and starva. 
tion ashe a boarding-house and was 
her own and chambermaid. She had 


had a beautiful mother and sisters whom 
she loved passionately « wasting, linger 
ing death had taken them from her, one 
by one. She had had a precious family of 
lovely little children, dearer to ber than ber 
own lite, death had atripped ber of near 
all these. l'oor, bereft of her beloved, 
lonely, far away from the friends of her 
th, what yet remained to make ber oupof 
pitterness run over! She only needed one 
affliction more « lazy, worthless, dirty, 
dranken Satan of a husband, and she had 
met thet. He was ornel as a tend when 
wes drank, and jealons and sullen asa 
gorilla when he was sober, and a perfect 
old Turk in —- and yet she clothed 
bis worthless y and filled his vile ato- 
mach for him year after year, and nobody 
knew bow ber heart ached The old : 
robate used to commit suicide saguiasly 
about once a month, just to frighten his 
wife. He would take poison when he was 
sure there was a doctor real near, and 
then band his wife a letter all out and 
dried, written before he took the poison, 
mind you, bidding her farewell in « high 
old bowl, and telling ber be had put a tragi 
eal end to himeelf in consequence of her 
crue! treatment of him. Then the poor 
wife woald send off in hot haste for the 
doctor, and have the old villain pamped 
out forthwith, and by next morning he 
would be all right side up, cosy and com 
fortable, and no harm done beyond mak 
ing an infinite mens around the bouse, and 
making his distracted wife lose her sleep 
for a night or two. Next afternoon he 
would go off, and toward night come in 
roaring drunk, with, maybe, bis lovely 
countenance mashed to a jelly and two or 
three eyes knocked out, in conse uence of 
having indulged in the little loxury of a 





1 used to wonder how the much be dev- 
illed wife lived at all, and yet there was 
women as 
as the eunrhine itself 
formed the habit of not thinki about 
ber troubles, otherwise she would have 
gone stark crazy. She pieced ont the little 
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@ strain apon their nerves that it has 
brought their nerves into « condition. | 
wish there wasn't « nerve in the world! I 
tell you I actually know women whe are 
fat and well and rosy, and haven't « real 
eS S° a Se GP Se on 
pereee Se She o ang Sots, 

fairly the heade of ac) naintances 
with the of their sorrows. They pet 
themselves and 


to quiver, and they begin to enoffie, and 


presently whine ; 

* You dont know what I've had to en- 
dare!" 

I have euch an awfal horror of folka who 


whining about my ears, from time to time, 

they impress me exactly like the sound of 

& jewsbarp, and it always sets my teeth on 
to hear a j . 

Ate ian't long enough to spend it in 
brooding over troubl Life isn't long 
enough to be spent in whining. The 
whiners who — their griefs and pet 
their temptible little troubles lose all 
the joy of existence, and make their 
friends and relations lose it all too. They 

to be choked of and ought to be 
ashamed of themselves besides. | hate to 
hear women whine, either about their 
nerves or their troubles. I say they have 
no business to worry other folks with their 
microscopic miseries. 

Bo let us don't do it. Let us strive ever 
more after a great spirit and « buay life 
If oar trou are great, let u« think of 
—_—— else, and fight them of. If the 
are amall, don't let us notice ‘em at ail, 
Let us try by all means in our power to 
make this life fall of sunshine and hope. 
Hecause life ian't very long at the beat 
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ZIG. 
A BEGGAR KING. 
HY MAURICE F EGAN. 


Not long since the present writer hap- 
pened to come across a rather singular and 
amusing book. Ita title waa the * Life and 
Adventures of Hamfylde Moore (Carew, 
King of the Mendicants.” From ita atyle, 
it appears to have been written in the 
latter part of the last century, but the 
arduous attempts which the author makes 
to tarn bis crow into a swan bis rascally 
hero into a benevolent philanthropist are 
eqnal to the skilfal efforts of some of our 
modern boveliats in the same line. 

Hat the writer of this book waa a biog. 
rapber, not « novelist. Hamfylde Moore 
Carew really existed and yy his part 
in life. He was a son of the rector of 
Brickley parish, in Devon, England. The 
vedigree of the Carewe was one of the 
Gagne in the country, and among their 
connections were numbered many families 
of rank and influence. 

Hamfylde Moore, named after his ** il 
lustrious and honorable” godfathen was 
born in Jaly, 108. This noble and illus 
trious pair for some time contended which 

hould be the ; dent, *‘ doubtless presa 
ging,” says the biographer, ‘the honor 
which should redound to them from the 
fature actions of our hero.” 

When old enough, he was sent to ‘liver. 
ton school, where under the rule of Mr. 
Maynor, be attained small Latin and leas 
Greek. referring the exeroine of hanting 
to etercises in the dead languages, he 
added to his other accomplishments the 
art of enticing any don to follow him, and 
@ peculiar cheering balloo to the hounds. 

A neighboring farmer, who sometimes 
followed the chase with the scholars of 
Tiverton, came and informed them that a 
deer with a collar on its neck had been no- 
ticed near his land. ‘This news delighted 
the scholars, and on an appointed day, 
shortly before harvest time, they set ont in 
a body with Carew at their head, to hunt 
the deer. They chased the animal for many 
milea, doing great damage to the flelda of 
standing grain. The deer was killed, and 
by the inscription on the collar found to be 
the property of Colonel Nutoombe, of the 
pariah of Olaybanger. 

We may fancy the consternation of the 
offenders on the day succeeding the hant, 
when the irate colonel acoompanied by a 
crowd of vengeance-breathing farmers 
made their appearance at Tiverton school. 

Carew and four companions fled from 
the echool, and fell in with a band of 
gypsies, The gypsies wore carousing at a 
public house, and the late scholars were 
received with music, dancing, and * flow. 
ing coups of October cider.” The next 
morning, probably before the fumes of 
the cider and stronger drink had left their 
braina, they were sworn as members of the 
roving band. 

Carew was an apt imitator of gypsy 
manners and customs. Soon after his ad- 
mission into the band he was consulted by 
a certain Mrs. Muagrove, of Monkton, in 
relation to the whereabouts of hidden 
treasure. After apparent long toil and 
study, he informed his yaeationer that the 
treasure lay ander a laurel tree in her 
garden, bat that fortane would not be pro- 
pitious until a certain day and hour. The 
oredulous woman was overjoye!. She gave 





and bright | Carew twenty guineas, and waited impa. 
he ssid she had | tently for the time he had named. 


The 
hour came. The roots of the laure! were 
laid bare, bat no buried gold delighted the 
eyes of Mra. Muagrove. Th bh the 
silent night the digging quntienelt until 
the delvers, like the medica! stadents in 


Max Adeler's story, concladed that the | 
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would be « capital fit for a great empire. 
This city flourished so mach at first, that 
there were near s bandred houses in it, 


being about two thousand.” 

Oar hero to obtain « guines 
from Proprietor l’enn, and various sume 
from the principal merohants by sujting 
his story to his bearer. Having tably 
ased bis time in the New World, he re- 
tarned to the old, and resumed his royal! 
dignity, which he finally , having 
grown old in wickedness and it. 

He was enabled, by the bequest of « 
deceased relative, to purchase a house - 
the country, where ‘he lived reapeote: 
beat by these who knew him best,” con- 
cludes the admiring and virtaous writer 
of his life. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


From the “ Delta,” Avoce, lowa, Jan,, 18T4.) 

The first namber of the Sarvnnar Even 
tno Poet for i*74 is on our table. An a 
family end miscellaneous paper it bas no 
equal in the |'nited States. The class of 
writers employed are far superior to any 
other publication of its kind on thin con- 
tinent. They are the best in the literary 
world of to-day. The contents of this 
isane we have seld eon lied, com- 
rising, as it does, thrilling stories for the 
amily circle, news, poetry, notes, wit, 
answers to correspondents, eto., that ren- 
der it at once the most fascinating literary 
paper in the world. 





From the “ Garette,” Harrieville, Wet \ irginta, 
fan., 1874.) 

Tue Barvapar Evewino Post ia the 
largest of the literary weeklies, and cer. 
tainly takes rank among the beat. It has 
been in existence more than fifty yeara, and 
ia still as fresh and vigorous as it could 
have been in its youthfal days The at- 
tractions of the Post are namerous, It 
contains serials, abort stories, sketches, Ao., 
by the beat writers. Max Adeler, the ba- 
moriat, contributes ‘‘ Observations” every 
week. Those of our readers desiring 
abundant entertainment for the long winter 
evenings should subscribe at once for the 
Post, 

(Prom the * Clipper,” Browneville, Pa., dan., 1514.) 

**Barcunvay Eventne Powt.”—Thia old 
and popular family paper, having figured 
and thrived in the sunshine of pablic 
favor for the last half century, it is a 
somewhat difficult task to describe any 
merit, peouliarity or featare of interest 
with which the public is not already 
familiar. Had not its matter and make- 
up been interesting aa well as instructive, 
and inetructive as well as interesting, 
and that bappily combined character of 
the paper been sustained and approved 
by the good taste and good judgment 
of ita th da of readers, it would 
have gone by the board forty years ago. 
Indeed, what stronger evidence of its 
merits, as a family paper, is needed than 
the fact that it bas lived and flourished 
and progressed and improved for fifty 
years continuously, and enjoys to-day a 
popularity as a chaste, interesting and in- 
structive family viaitor, second to none in 
this country, if in the world. 





Prom the * Star,” Newville, P'a., dan., 1804.) 

A Goop DParen.—Among the moat vala- 
able exchanges which reach us we find 
fow that equal and none that supersedes 
that old-time journal which has so long 

xread before young and old its pages of 
cheery reading. We mean the Sarvunpar 
Evenine Post, Many of us recollect how 
in our younger days we so impatiently 
waited for ite weloome arrival and sought 
ita pages, and how we fell into a state of 
obliviousness to all other sarroundings by 
reason of it. Its contributors have ranked 
among the beat in the oountry, and jast 
now ax Adeler, the great bamorist, is 
entertaining us with his side-s)litting and 
outrageous stories. 


{From the “ Independent,” Saco, Maine.! 
Barcnpar Evexixo Post.— We have be- 
fore called the attention of our readers to 


the above excellent weekly. Yet now at 
the commencement of a new year we oan- 
not forbear referring to itagain. UU ndis- 
patedly ahead of all the rest of its class, 
ite proprietors are determined to keep it 
the best. Mary Atherst Kird begins in 
this week's number a novelet of English 
life, entitled, *‘ The Ghost of Norman 
Park ; or, Two Women Wronged.” As we 
have said before, so we now say, Tux Post 
is the best paper in America, and all should 








subscribe now. 
From the “ Banner,” Bedfern!, Tod 
The old Sartnpar Events Post still 
| holds the first rank among the literary 
weeklies of the | nited States. It has been 
published for over half a century. We 
would advise those who wish to subscribe 
for a first-class literary paper, to take the 
Post. 
From the “ Courter,” Newark, \, ¥ 
Tue Batvanay Event Poet, as we have 


fally commend it to our readers. 


Look Before You Leap. 
Almost any error in life may be reme- 
died save an error in marriage. If a man 





ting rid of the existence or of 
the lewful wife; the is gone, the de. 
indeed is he finds that be has 

the wrong turning 





i | 


according to the hy pape plan, it) 
t 


| OUR NEW CHROMO. 


Ella Wheeler, the gifted young Wiscon- 
sin poetess, says — 

“ | came home, and toend your beautifal Chromo 
ewsiting me. It te the personification of pertty and 
beasty. I shall have & elegantly framed and hung 

| i» @y room ef once. 


. | Another friend writes — 


“ My lar Post —Agein you have surpaseed all 
m) anticipationa, with the exquisite loveliness of 
your remiam (hromo. For though | knew full 
| well that you would never offer an inferior pictare, 
with euch « paper as our dear old ‘ ort,’ the ac- 
knowledge! queen of the ‘weeklies,’ yet I wae 
marcely prepared for euch « vision of beauty aad 
my ae beame forth from every line and feature of 
that roguieh little face, and the equally lovely 
avther, What « darling, dimpled litte urchin he 
is, with his cherub emile, and face lairly aglow with 
mischief, as he crowns with loving joy, her who is 
to him, indeed ‘th: fairest among women, 

“ And that {resh young mother—with her crown 
of motherhood, worth a thousand of earth's regal 


diademe how supremely happy she le! And how 
pertect the physical development, telling of a health 
and purity and happiness born only of the recog 
nition and qbeervance of the laws of true woman 
howd. 

“1 trust this beautiful picture of life's crowning 
my, will shed ite hallowed influence over every 
heart and home in our broad land; and the suab- 
wription let of the dear old l'orr be a thousand- 
fold increased, With thanks and good wishes, 

“yy ery tray yours, 
“7, &, P” 


2 Ate 


YOUNG WOMEN IN SPAIN. 


In the lower walks of life the Spanish 
maiden in absolately a prisoner—the pri- 
soner of her madre, or ber ‘ tia,” or aunt 

antil a kind Providence gives her a hus- 
band. No Spanish maiden, however poor, 
or however low her rank, can ever walk 
alone in the street, even a few paces; if 
she does so, her character is gone. She 
cannot go out to service unless ber madre 
or tia be in the same service; and hence 
all the * criadas,” or maid servants, are 
widows, who are allowed to have their chil- 
dren in their maxiers house, under their 
own eye; or unmarried ovor forty. 

The Spanish maiden bas her choice of 
only two walks of life, until married life 
and a husband's protection become her 
own. Up to the time of her marriage she 
may either, if her father and mother be 
alive, go to a tailor's shop each day, re- 
turning at night, thus earning a few pence 
a day, and learning a trade. She is escort- 
ed thither and homeward by her mother, 
whose tottering steps and gray hairs often 
contrast strangely with the upright car- 
riage and stately walk of the dangbter by 
ber side. While at work during the day 
sale is under the care of the “‘ maestro,” 
or master tailor, who sita among his bevy 
of fair maidens at the open door and super- 
intends their work. All the * tailoring” is 
done in this way. You first of all buy the 
amount of cloth you need at a linen dra- 
pers; itin then taken to a tailors house, 
and he takes your measure, and reports 
upon the amonnt and fitness of the cloth, 
and seta bis maidens to work. A good 
Spanish servant, if you get a tailor to cut 
the cloth, will thus, at hours, make a 
— suit of clothes. 

f the Spanish maiden, however, bas a 
mother who is a widow, or who has no set- 
tled home with her husband, and is for 
this cause obliged to go out to service 
earn ber bread, the iden will probab! 
be with her mother, and, receiving little 
or no wages, take an idle share in the 
household duties, and receive each evening 

of course in her madre's presence—the 
visits of her lover, who, after hia day's 
work ix over, saunters idly, cigarillo in 
hand, into the kitchen which contains bis 
Inidora, Maria, or Isabel—for these girls 
have very fine names—and performs his 
courting. The mother's watchful eye and 
ear are ever open, and the mother berself 
ever at hand. Ax to saying a single word, 
or, at least, having a walk or a good Eng- 
lish ‘‘ chat” alone, the young couple never 
dream of such a thing. o #0 great an 
extent ia this system of motherly surveil- 
lance carried that, should you call the mo- 
ther away for « few minutes, she will not 
leave the young couple alone, but will 
order the young wan to go out for some 
trifling article, or call the daughter to her 
side, that they may not have a private talk. 
This seema strange, annatural, and up- 

jed. The ther, during this period, 
treata her daugliter quite like a child. If 
she does wrong, no matter though she be 
on the eve of marriage, the mother admin- 
isters a sound beating with her fists, and 
sometimes even a sound kicking. 

**Upon my word,” said a pretty Spanish 
maiden thus situated to me, ‘‘I really 
begin to think my motber is a bad old wo- 
man for beating me so." 

The Spanish wother bas no idea of trust- 
ing ber daughters; nor do they ever at 
tempt the least religious or moral culture. 
Their system is to prevent any impropriety 
simply by external precautions. And I 
must say that the majority of poor girls, 
when led to the altar, would present a 
marked contrast in purity to au ejual nam- 
ber of oar Englhsh agricaltural laborers’ 
daughters. In Spain the daughter's purity 
is the mothers highest pride. Mother and 
daughter, though constantly quarrelling, 
and even coming to blows, are very fond 
of each other; and the old woman, when 
they go out shopping together, will carry 
the heavy basket, or cesta, under the burn- 
ing sun, that she may not spoil her dangh- 
ter's queenly walk; her dull eye, too, will 

w moist with a tear, and her worn face 

indle with absolute softness and sweet- 
ness, if an English senor express his ad- 
miration of ber child's magnificent bair or 
—_~ black eyes. The poor old mother, 
too, will save and save; she will deny ber- 
self her morsel of ‘‘ carne,” or meat, and 
her little ‘‘copa’ of wine on feast-days 
(and these poor creatures’ luxuries are few 
indeed at best), that she may buy a ring or 
ear-rings of gold to grace her daughter at 
the ‘‘ Feria,” and shame ber rivals. 

The moment, however, that the dangh- 
ter is married, all this is at an end. © 











mitted the sala where she is sitting 
aa ee ano Se ater e 
with her th barred windows of 
her sala; bat a Spaniard leads his 
wife from the altar, he knows no more of 
her character, attainments and disposi- 
tien, than dees the priest who marries 
them, and perhaps not so much. Happi- 

under such circumstances, can 
Santi bo enpested en 0 sulo—and set the 
married life of the Spaniard, if not bril- 
liantly happy, seems at least calmly peace- 

















property. Cases have happened where the 
sents’ jodgment has been proved, by the 
itter experience of their pane d, 
to have been the best; the & bus- 
band having tarned ont to be a deceiver. 
Bat the law comes u him with all its 
force, and he is to maintain her in 
every way as a wife, under pain of punish- 
ment. 


THE CARVER. 


BY K,. H, STODDARD. 





The carver thought, the carver wronght, 
There was a rapture in his mood ; 

He saw Our Lady in his tho t, 
And wrought upon the sandal wood, 

Hie hand would not obey his will, 

It faltered and torgot ite skill, 

* No one will eay who sees that face, 

* Hail! Mary mother, full of grace!” 


He dropped his tools, he bowed his head, 
le heard a voice that somewhere spoke : 
“(+o burn the sandal-wood,” it said, 
* And work upon that block of oak. 
What one holds not the other may, 
The image may be there to-day.” 
It was, and all who saw her face 
Bald: ** Mary Mother, full of grace!” 


—_——_ 


Thoughts From George Eliot. 

Do we not all agree to call rapid thought 
and noble impulse by the name of inspira- 
tion? After our subtiest analysis of the 
mental process, we must still say that our 
highest thoughts and our best deeds are 
all given to as. 


There is a sort of fascination in all sin- 
cere unpremeditated eloquence, which 
opens to one the inward drama of the 
speaker's emotions. 


The existence of insignificant people has 
very important consequences in the world. 
It can be shown to affect the price of 
bread and the rate of wages, to call forth 
many evil tempers from the selfish and 
many heroisms from the sympathetio, and, 
in other ways, to play no small part in the 
tragedy of life. 


All honor and reverence to the divine 
beauty of form! Let us cultivate it to the 
utmost in men, women and children—in 
our gardens and in our houses. But let us 
love that other beauty too, which lies in no 
secret of proportion, bat in the secret of 
deep human sympathy. Paint us an angel, 
if you can, with a floating violet robe, and 
a face paled by the celestial light ; paint 
us yet oftener a Madonna, turning her 
mild face upward and opening her arms to 
weloome the divine glory; but do not im- 

on us any wsthetic rales which shall 
iah from the region of art those old 
women scraping carrots with their work- 
worn hands, those heavy clowns taki 
holiday in a dingy pot-house, those roun 
backs and stupid weather-beaten faces that 
have bent over the spade and done the 
rough work of the world—those homes 
with their tin pans, their brown pitchers, 
their rough cura, and their clusters of 
onions. In this world there are so many 
of these common, coarse people who have 
no picturesque sentimental wretchedness ! 
It is so needfal we should remember their 
existence, else we may happen to leave 
them «nite sat of our religion and philoso- 
»hy, and frame lofty theories which only 
t a world of extremes. Therefore let art 
ome remind us of them; therefore let 
us always have men ready to give the 
loving pains of a life to the faithful repre- 
senting of commonplace things—men who 
see beauty in these commonplace things, 
and delight in showing how kindly the 
light of Heaven falls on them. There are 
few prophets in the world, few sublimely 
beautifal women, few beroes. I cant 
afford to give all my love and reverence to 
such rarities ; I want a great deal of those 
feelings for my every-day fellow-men, es- 
pecially for the few in the foreground of 
the great inultitude, whose faces I know, 
whose hands I touch, for whom I have to 
make way with kindly courtesy. Neither 
are picturesyue lazzaroni or romantic 
criminals half so frequent as your common 
laborer who gets his own bread, and eats 
it valgarly but creditably with his own 
pocket-knife. It is more needful that I 
should have a fibre of sympathy connect- 
ing me with that valgar citizen who weighs 
ont my sugar in a vilely assorted cravat 
and waistooat, than with the handsomest 
rascal in red scarf and green feathers— 
more needfal that my heart should swell 
with loving admiration at some trait of 
gentle quoliness in the faulty people who 
sit at the same hearth with me, or in the 
clergyman of my own parish, who is per- 
haps rather too oo t, and in other re- 


never know save by hearsay, or at the sub- 


limest of all clerical graces that 
was ever conceived by an able novelist. 
= ————_—*  -_—_- — 
Male Gossips 
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| Whene'er I hear that masic vague and oid 


Two hundred years are “ mist that rots away 
The thirteenth Louis reigns, and | behol! ; 
A green land, golden in the dying day : 


Ap old red castle, strong with stony towers, 
The windows bright with many-colored glass: 

W ide plains, and streamiets flowing among flowers, 
That wash the castle basement as (bey para. 


Ip antique weed, with dark eyes and gold hair, 
A lady looks forth trom her casement high : 
It may be that | knew and foand her fair 
In some forgotten life long time gone by. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


BY MAX ADELER. 


—Out in Toledo, Ohio, the other day, 
well known citizen received a box which, 


then, and prevails that this 
kind of thing is too common. 
Mr. Uonroy of Toledo received 

one last week. The express company 


at the window to see the infornal machine 
explode. It did so with terrific violence, 
and the next moment there was a ring at the 
door bell. It was the postman. He brought 
a letter from Mrs. Conroy's aunt, inform- 
ang Der East co had jast sent her a box 
fall of jars of raspberry-jam and mince- 
meat. In an agony of dread, Conroy 
rushed out to the scene of the explosion. 
He found mincemeat and fragments of 
lass lying around the yard, while rasp- 
rry-jam was smeared all over the door 
of the wood-house. The manner in which 
Mrs. Conroy carried on aboat her aunt's 
reserves is said to have been dreadful ; 
»at Conroy maintains a silence. 
It pains him to hear the slightest reference 
to raspberry-jam and mince-meat. 


—Oaur neighbors, the Briggses, have had 
trouble with their hired-girl. She arrived 
in this country only last month, and she 
had never seen gas used in houses. The 
first night of her stay at Briggs’, the family 
smelt gas strongly after her retirement, 
and a go to the room found that 
she blown the light out. Mrs. riggs 
woke her and showed her how to turn 
it off poor. Bat the next night fearing 
to trust her, Mrs. Briggs gave her a candle 
to go to bed by. About midnight Mrs, 
Briggs woke, and looking out, she saw 
that the light was still burning brightly in 
the girl's room. She went up to ascertain 


a oe , ane Sand at the 
er spen. an hour trying to ex- 
tinguish the by fambling with the 


gas cock was now endeavoring to turn off 
the candle by twisting the handle of the 
candlestick. They think of giving her a 
dollar a week more than they promised 
her because she knows less than they 
thought she did. Hired girls’ wages alwa 
increase in proportion as their intelli. 
gence dimini 

—Chubb is an unfortunate man. He is 
bald, and he uses some *‘ renovator” every 
night before going to bed for the purpose 
of making his hair grow. Ho forgot it on 
Wednesday until after be was in bed, and 
then he rose, and as ho knew just where the 
bottle was, he thought it was hardly worth 
while to strike a light. He groped around 
in the closet until he found the bottle, and 
peas out some of the stuff into his hand 
he ra’ his scalp well with it; after do- 
ing this a second time he put the bottle 
back and went to bed. Daring the t 
the baby got to orying, and Mra. Chubb 
rose and lit the gas; as soon as she did so 
she glanced at Chubb and began to scream. 
He woke and tried to rise bat found his 
head held firmly to the bolster. Then Mrs. 
Chubb screamed louder then ever. Chubb, 
in serious alarm, jumped out of bed oar- 
rying the bolster with him in his arms. As 
he came opposite the mirror he perceived 
that his head was perfeotly black, and upon 
—— examination he found that he nad 
raibed his scalp with his wife's shoe varnish. 
It was dry and hard and immovably fixed 
to the bolster-case. He has not been out 
of the house since. He soaks his head 
three times a day in warm water, and still 
it has patches of black distributed all over 
it, like oases in the desert. Bat this doesn't 
worry Mrs. Chab! as mnoh as the condition 
of the bolster-case. That is ruined. It 
had to be cut away so as to give Chubb 
freedom. 


7 _— os sometimes be carried 
~™% far. young lady in Geor while 
attending a fair, endeavored to atacaee 
for the undertaking by offering to 
permit male visitors to kiss her at ten 
cents a kiss. Everything proceeded smooth- 
ly until the editor of the daily paper came 
in, and he insisted upon taking kisses free 
because he was a member of the press. 
They put him out. This is probably the 
same man who, when he was married, 
wanted the clergyman to take his wedding 
fee out in advertising, and gave as a pre- 
sent to his bride a donble-barrelled gon 
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Two Women Wronged. 


call it, Lady Norman was in one of those 
heavy lethargic slumbers that so frequently 
came a 
Dr. W 
ling the pet kitten 
whose partiality for the little animal made 
it dear to him, when Miss Wentworth en- 
tered in unusual excitement, and sat down 
beside him. He watched the quick heaving 
of her bosom and the flashing of her eyes, 
but was at a loss to acoount for such un- 
asaal emotion. 


wish,” he said ; *‘ has it been delivered ?” 
** and the result is even better than I 


Jobn Norman and 
at the 
Cornwall,” he said, after reading the paper 
that she gave him. 


abe 
I never know where I was married. 


nal letters distinotly visible.” 
true document?” 


ried?” 


vinoed, and I care for no one else. She 
shall not suffer more if I can prevent it.” 


chasm of the fire. 
“Sta a: 
cried Dr. Waldron, snatching her hand. 


a of the hand. She looked 
at with 


suffered him to 
side him. 


deliberation—of a week's watohing and plot- 
ting. You will not doubt me again, will 


talking very tenderly, and met with no re- 


palse. 

smile into a license to s 
nearest his heart; so tried the experi- 
ment, and the result was satisfactory. 


like the in lost pocket-books, was 
of no va 

they began to converse on a more serious 
and less pleasurable subject, the probable 
destiny of Sir John Norman. 


said Miss Wentworth, “if through my 
agency any man, however guilty, were to 
suffer death ; nor could you love a woman 
who would purchase happiness at such a 


ed feelings, dearest. 
vindictive, if he could be imprisoned 


to do now that we have the assurance of 
our mutual love to sustain us. Sir John is 
too intemperate to live long, so you may 
overcome your 


: 
: 
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STAR-FANCIES. 


BY EDITH BRO TILER. 
When the moon in pallk! splendor 
Shines apon a dreaming world, 
With a radiance steadiast, tender, 
All ber bannered hgh' anfaried ; 
W hen in sitver earth le shronded, 
And the heavens’ wide expanse 
With a bright-star legion crowded, 
What cap Natare’s charm enhance ? 


All the earth and eky are swimming 
Ip a eva of crystal light, 
« lear and cold and never dimming. 
Turning ali the slumberous nigh! 
To a dream of Eastern splendor, 
TU from out the shadows’ fold 
‘Troop the faye tT slender 
‘ Arabian lege old, 


And I see the bottled genti . 
Rising siowly from the mist, 
Hoarts wrapped in mantles sheeny, 
Ster created, moonlight kissed ; 
While from clouds that hover o'er a 
Mystic circ'e "neath the skies, 
(amaraiziman, BKadoura, 
Saltana, \ iziers, arise. 


(raceful forma in velle of tissue 
F lit among a tarbaned band, 

From whose lips the emoke-wreaths issuc 
Turke with ecimetar in band 

Stalk with haughty mien and gesture 
In and out the harem'’s throng, 

While from slave girls rich in vesture 
Floats the echo of a song. 


But the tired moon is wanting, 
And of all my stately host 
Not an Alrite is remaining, 
Not the shadow of a ghost. 
But a higher, warmer splendor 
Eastward, lightens high and low ; 
Day ie born, with blessings tender, 
And I giadly bid them go. 


—_ 


‘THE GHOST 
NORMAN PARK; 


BY MARY ATHERSTONE BIRD. 


CHAPTER X. 
In the haunted chamber, as I must still 


her, and in the adjoining room 
ron was reclining on the sofa, fond- 
thinking of her 


“I sent the letter according to your 
**It has,” she replied, ey ay pte 


for. See there!” 
** This is a certificate of the marriage of 
Catherine Wentworth 
rish church of St. Oathwold, in 


ou read the name of the place ’” 
. “ He threw ink over it, so that 


Can 


‘That ink has faded, leaving the origi- 
“You are quite satisfied that this is a 


**T have not the slightest doubt of it.” 
‘You believe that I was legally mar- 


“* There is no question of it.” 
‘Then I have my wish. You are con- 


And she thrust the paper into the hottest 


He was too late to save the paper, bat he 
asby, yet ae, and 
w her into place 

** You have been too hasty,” he 


That was the result of a week's 


ou? 





He had probably interpreted her 
on the subject 
After two hours of small talk, which, 


me to any one but the owners, 


“I could never feel casy in my conscience,” 


** Neither would I wish you so to outrage 
If the law were 


made the hero of 


and consent to be- 
my wife even during his lifetime ; 

leave entirely to your own sense 
ve had more than 


: 
4 


: 





travel om the continent instead.” 
“You don't know him. He is as proud 
as Lacifer, and as incorruptible as Andrew 
And be is wealthy besides. No, 
bo, we mast offer him po bribe.” 
“Then what's to be done?” 


Jobn, tossing off a bamper. 
with all your fore’ ! Drink and be 
jolly! If it comes to worst I'll sewing 
for it, as many a fine fellow has done be- 
fore me.” 
Glass after he swallowed with 
frightful avidity; and at last, 
that the corpse of the man he mar- 
dered lay yet unburied beneath his roof, 
he singing with drunken vehemence 
and full dramatic effect—euiting ‘the 
action to the word, the word to the action” 
—a« song which at that period was highly 
popular among a certain class— 


“My name it is Sam Hall, 
Chimney eweep—chimney sweep 
My name it is Sem Hall, 
l robe both great and small, 
And now I prays for all! 
my eyes!” 


And so on through all the stages of a oon- 
demned criminal's progress from New 
to Tyburn, in those *‘ good old days " when 
the poor wretch was actually taken in an 
all my his ocoffia for « seat, 
some the most populous parts 
of Lenton, to be honed on the nest ehde 
of Hyde Park, at a place now covered with 
fashionable squares, and called Tyburnia. 
Downey watched the baronet in impo- 
tent rage. 
**The fool! The brute!” he muttered, 
**he will betray himself, and I shall lose 
Be peng! I wish I could get him to 


But this was no easy matter. Sir John, 
having finished his song, and roared him- 
self hoarse with applauding his own per- 
formance, seized upon Downey and dragged 
him to the dining-room in search of more 
wine. He had still sufficient sense left to be 
aware that it would be dangerous to have the 
servants about him, as he talked very free- 
ly when intoxicated, and he therefore 
wished Downey to go to the butler fora 
dozen of port. 

** Nonsense,” said this pradent person- 
age, ‘you have had yaite enough. Go to 
bed and sleep it off. You can drink again 
to-morrow. Come, come along!” 

** Aba, old boy! I'll be even with you!" 
cried the baronet, who bad been ruammag- 
ing the sideboard. ‘‘ Here's a bottle of 
brandy—that's better than wine. Hurrah :" 

** Pray keep up some appearance of de- 
cency,” remonstrated the lawyer; ‘‘ what 
will be thonght of you if you sing and 
shout in this way, when your wife has dis- 
appeared no one hnows how or where, and 
a corpse is lying in the house waiting 


for burial?’ 

“A corpse!" re Bir John, in a 
horror-stricken wh: r, and letting the 
bottle fall upon the floor as he turned to- 
ward his companion with an idiotic stare, 
‘“‘whose corpse is it? Who killed him? 
You needn't try to make anybody believe 
oe ; = it, you know, because nobody 
wo lieve you. Why do b 
corpees here? We don't thy Ban 
wrt) Downey, : capital idea strikes me. 

© ve it— ., Downey, won't —_ 
We'll = it to Watdeon to ainscot. "Hei 
ha! ba! won't that be a capital joke? 
And so we shall get rid of it quietly. 
Whose body is it? I wont have it here. 
Whose is it, I say ?” 

**Don't you know it is the body of 
Mr. Smedley, your wife's father ?” said the 
lawyer, hoping to sober him by the 
thoaghts which that name could hardly 
fail to awaken. 

The baronet bis hand across his 
brow, stagge and looked utterly be- 
wildered. Then suddenly a new mood 
came over him. He olung to the attorney, 
and began to how! and cry like a cowardly 
schoolboy who dreads a flogging. 

“Ob, my dear Downey, you are the 
only friend I have in the world. What 

1 I do? Everybody is deserting me. 
You are the only one who keeps true to 
me. Tell me what I had better do!” 

“Come to bed,” said Downey, gladly 
taking advantage of this pliant mood. 
**Oome to bed. I'll take care of you. 
Don't be afraid, I'll not let any one clse 
come near you. Come along—come along.” 

Sir John suffered himself to be fea 
quietly off to his chamber, where Downey 
hi f performed the office of his valet, 
lest his incautious speech might betray 
him to his servant. As soon as the heavy 
asleep of intoxication had fallen upon him, 
his worthy partner sought his own apart- 
ment, for it was now an hour past mid- 
night. 





CHAPTER XI. 


The baronet slept heartily. His breath- 
ing was stertorous, and now and then he 
clutched at some imaginary thing, and 
then repelled it with f-uttered maledic- 
tions. 

The clock had just strack two when the 
door was softly opened, and a wy- 
looking form clothed in white, approached 
the bed. 


It was Lady Norman. Her long, brown 
hair bung loose about ber shoulders, and 
half-shrouded her slender form. Her head 
was crowned with a wreath of weeping 
willow, mingled with chrysanthemums, 
autamn roses, and such pale flowers as 
were still to be found in the mn. Her 
hair, and the night-dress which formed her 
only covering, were saturated with water ; 
and the thin fabric, cli g closely round 
her figure, showed its delicate proportions 
so exactly that as she stood in the bright 
moonlight, she might have been taken for 
some exquisitely sculptured statue. 

She sat down upon the bed, and began 
to weave fantastic little baskets of a bun- 
dle of rushes that she carried in her 
hand ; her delirious fancies thus carrying 
her back to an amusement of her child- 
hood. 

Suddenly a new idea struck her. A 
dropped rushes and passed her cold, 
wet hand over the face of the sleeper. Only 
half awake, yet wildly terrified, he started 
up, thas b: himself face to face with 

pale, countenance that at 
him with large eyes bright with fire of 


insanity. 

“* Why did you kill my father?” she said, 
in a low whisper, and with a total absence 
“danas 

heaped invectives upon him, 
it would have been easier to bear than the 


F 





scene was Dr. Waldron. The mortal y 
unearthly shriek that aroused him | 


e 
from a sweet dream of Catherine Went- 
had prepared him to find the baro- 
pet under an attack of delirium tremens ; 
ba 


ked and al 





| see the beaatifal cause of the uproar sit- 


his bed, placidly weaving her 


Being far more solicitous about Lady 
Norman than aboat her wretched bas- 


running down the grand staircase, forta- 
nately claded the observation of those who 
came crowding down from the @ 


chambers. One person alene caught « 
glimpse of him and bis burden. Do 

was on the qui vive, and peeped th 

a crevice of hia door as he passed. 

Dr. Waldron was gr distreared to 
find his sweet patient in sach a 
wet, so cold, so thinly clad—and 
lest the exp , in her enfeebled 
might induce a fatal termination of her 





y- 
He quickly reached the ‘ haunted apart- 
ments,” and there discovered the cause of 
the disaster. 
Poor Miss Wentworth, worn out by hor 
close attendance on the invaiid daring so 
many nights and days, had fallen asleep, 
and ly Norman, 


* Led by the lasane 
And feeble wanderings of her fading brain,” 


had found her way oat into the na. 

He was reluctant to arouse darling 
from the sleep ahe no greatly needed, bat 
the necessity of chanahne the garment of 
his lovely burden was imperative, and he 
called ber gently by her name. 

“* What is amias?” she said, starting at 
the first word. “Ob! Heavens! I 
have been sleeping! What has hap- 

on 


‘Nothing very dreadfal, I hope; she 
has been ranning about, and has got wet. 
Will you change her night-dress quickly, 
and her to again ?" 

**T have been playing with the swans on 
the lake,” said the sweet maniac, sitting on 
the rug before the fire, and resaming the 
manufacture of her rush baskets. 

There was something so affec' in her 
appearance—she looked so beautiful and 
so innocent, with her childish oocupation, 
her long, fair hair tangled with water 
weeds, her mild, blue eyes wan 
vacantly about, and ber little white feet 
dabbled with mod and out by the sharp 
stones -so utterly forlorn, and so Un- 
conscious of her misery—that Miss Went- 
worth bowed her head upon her hands and 
barst into teara. 

** Come, dearest, we must get her to bed 
again,” said the doctor, pressing her to bis 
heart, and as she raised ber head in reply, 
a hot drop from his stoical eyes fell upon 
her cheek. How she loved him for it! 

At this moment Mrs. Briggs barst into 
the room. 

**For God's sake, doctor, come to Bir 
John!" she exclaimed, ‘he's been taken 
in some kind of a fit. Do come quick, or 
I'm sure he'll be dead.” 

“I know, I know,” he replied, coolly, 
** it's of no great consequence. I'll go 
sently. We must see to this poor child 
first. I'm glad you are come to help Miss 
Wentworth.” 

** Oh, lack-a-daisy! Where has she been 
to get in this state?” 

“Never mind—out in the garden,” he 
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verely for the accident. 

** You,” said Lady Norman. “I have 
been playing with the swans. Let me go 
to them again. I think I came in to get 
some bread for them. They know me so 
well, and are quitetame. We swam around 
the lake together; I put my arms round 
the necks of two of them, and away we 
went together! Bat it was cold, very oold. 
Bat wasn't I clever to swim about like 
that?” 

They all shuddered; and Miss Went- 
worth exclaimed, in an agony of remorse, 
This is all owing to my neglect and care- 
lesaness in falling asleep when I ought to 
have watched her!" 

**Do not reproach yourself, there is no 
blame to be attached to you," said the doo- 
tor, so tenderly that, notwithstanding her 
various anxieties, Mrs. Briggs stared in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘The dipping may do her no 
harm after all, and I will take care that she 
shall have a sound and refreshing sleep 
now. I wish I had thought of it sooner.” 

As soon as she was in bed he commenced 
aseries of movements which were totally 
incomprehensible to the wondering #pecta 
tors. They consisted chiefly in moving his 
hands over Lady Norman from her head to 
her feet; and a singular effect they pro- 
duced, for though at first she was rebel- 
lious, and desirous of jamping up and re- 
turning to the garden, she presently lay 
still, , * eyelids quivered, she sighed 
several times, and at last sunk into a pro- 
found slamber. 

‘“*She is now in the mesmeric trance,” 
said Dr. Waldron; ‘‘do not go near ber, 
and above all be careful not to touch her, 
however long she may sleep. Probably she 
will tell me when she will awake. How long 
shall you remain iu the trance 7" 

“Three days,” replied the 
promptly. 

** May you be left with safety 7” 

** Yes. I shall not stir before twelve 
o'clock on Sunday night.” 

**Bhall you require any food during that 
time?” 

**No, no,” she replied, impatiently, 
** what you eat will nourish me. Now go; 
they are seeking for yon. Sir John Nor 
man is worse. He has deliriam trewens. 
Send for another doctor, or when he dies 
they will suspect you of killing him.” 

“When he dies!” repeated the doctor, 
with more eagerness than decorum ; “ he 
will die, then 7?” 

**I cannot talk any more. I am tired.” 

"Tis as well,” he said, ‘* the futare will 
bring its own revelation. Go on to Sir 
John, Mrs. Briggs, I will be there as soon 
as _ are. Sleep now in comfort, my 
darling,” he —> folding hia be- 
loved in a farewell embrace, ** the saffer- 
ings which that bad man bas brought apon 
himself ought not to trouble you, and this 
dear little creature is safe for three days. 
Heaven gaard you, my pet!” 

A ” “6. A Mra. 


““"gG 
Briggs, hastening away from the door 
where curiosity had detained her for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘ Well, if I didn't suspect as mach '" 


sleeper, 





CHAPTER XIL 


Dr. Waldron found the baronet, as Lady 
Norman had said, in a parox of the 
direfal disease that bad a him. 
His stari with the pupils fixed and 
cutuniel @ upon the terrified ser- 
vants who crowded round his bed; and 

shrank back in horror when, with his 
cold and tremulous hands, he endeavored 
to cast among them the fearful spectres 


apon him. 
- you are come at last, are you ?"’ he 
exclaimed as Dr. Waldron 
- are in league with them and can 


them away. For God's love! don't 
ist ham ctuaneio-me! And take her away ; 


dto 


| abe's the worst of all. Look! ahe 

sits on my bed with her hands fall of reeds 

and wild flowera, and all covered with m 

and quyee cline from the bottom of the 

ver!” 

| The servants looked where be pointed, 
oor. 
bed 


2 


and there, sure enough, was am 
| poberation of his awful ravings. 


of a ghostly visitation was 
to be doubied. The butler 


the _— 
** Nonsense,” said the latter, ‘do you 
| suppose @ ghost could carry sach things 
a There's some natural explanati 
of this, you may be sure, bat it is of more 
importance, just now, to attend to Sir 
John. Send atonese for bis family sur- 
geon. I have left the profession and do 
not wish to interfere. Where does Mr. 
Ryoroft live *" 

“Only a little way beyond the - 

pies, sir,” replied Simpeon, ‘I'll send for 

immediately. Come along, James,” 
he whispered to one af the footman, ‘it 
may be as Dr. Waldron says, but some- 
how I don't qaite like going about this 
house alone to-night.” 

They went together and dispatched a 
groom on horseback for the village doctor, 
and then Simpson stood for a short time, 
gogitating beside the embers of the kitchen 

re. 

**James,” he said, at last, ‘will you 
take a drop of something ?” 

“I don't care if I do,” waa the reply. 

** James, have you got a screw-driver 
bandy ?” again raked the butler, when the 
8 were emptied 

** Yee—there's several in the tool chest.” 

“Then Ill tell you what, James, I 
should very much like to take off the lid 
of the coffin, and just have « look at those 
wounds on the poor old gentleman's head. 
My mind miagives me. Did you hear what 
Bir John kept on saying in bis ramblings!” 

“That I did; and what be said about 
the whip made me think of something that 
happened the same day that Mr. Smedley 
was killed.” 

“Ay, indeed? What was that?” 

“Why, Sir John's hat stood on the table 
in tho hall, and Dr. Waldron asked me 
whose it was. And I looked close and saw 
it was Sir John's, and I was surprised to 
see it there, because you know we used 
always to notice that he'd always hang it 
up, drank or sober. And there was a 
little light riding-whip lying across it, not 
the heavy-handied one be always carried, 
and which I have not seen since that day. 
Now, putting this and that together, it 
makes one feel «neer, don't it?” 

“If it don't, it had ought,” responded 
the butler, solemnly. 

**Take another glass, James, and then 
we'll go and unscrew tho coffin. It can't 
burt nobody, and [ should like to see." 

They ascended with stealthy steps to the 
chamber of death. As they passed by 
their master's door they paused a moment 
to listen to his ravings. 

**What soream was that?" he oried. 
“There was nobody there! If she saw it, 
it must have been her ghost! How would 
a ghost look in a court of justice’ It in 
no use to threaten me! I won't stand it, 
I say; I can prove the marriage, and a 
wife oan't give evidence ageinst her hus- 
band. Ah! Downey! you villain! Wh 
do you bring that whip here? I havent 
seen it for months. How should I know 
how that blood came to be on the handle? 

ovme wv 


ASK We SUrvauw. weve eee 
have seen my bat and whip on the hall 
table. I'll swear I put them there, No one 
could kill a man with such a switch as 
that!” 

The two listeners exchanged significant 
glances and went on. The coffin was 
quickly opened, and the wound examined. 

“There's the print of that whip handle 
as if ithad been taken in wax,” said the 
butler, in an awe-strack whisper; ‘‘ can 
there be a doubt about the matter now ?” 

“Not a shadder," replied James, “no 
more than that old Downey's at the bottom 
of the mischief.” 

An ugly, hooked nose, with the concomi- 
tants of a retreating forebead and a hide- 
ous mouth, appeared for an instant at the 
door and disappeared. 

Twenty minutes later, as Mr. Kyoroft 
gallopped “> * the park, he remarked to 
the groom who had fetched him, that he 
feared Sir John must be worse, as a horse- 
man wax coming—probably another mes- 
senger to hasten him. But thoy lost sight 
of him as he entered the shadow of a 
ey Oy trees, and when they reached the 
spot he was nowhere to be seen. 

** Perbaps he saw os coming and turned 
back,” said Mr. Rycroft. 

“Then we should have seen him,” re- 
tarned the groom, riding closer to his 
companion, ‘I don't much like it, sir. 
Sach strango things have been seen about 
lately. Depend upon it, it bodes no good 
to Sir John.” 

The man was right. The movements of 
the being they had seen seldom boded 
good to any one. As he put ap the horses 
he saw that Downey's nag was gone. 

** It was him then," mattered the groom. 
** Now I wonder why he should go for to 
hide bisself 7" 

The crafty lawyer had good reasons for 
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never again seen in the neighborhood 

As svon as Mr. Kycroft appeared, Dr. 
Waldron withdrew from the baronet's 
chamber, positively declining any inter- 
ference in the cane. 

“If he does not die of this,” he ob- 
served to Mra. Briggs, as he passed through 
her parlor on his way to Miss Wentworth's 
apartments, where his visita wore as con- 
stant as though Lady Norman reqaired un- 
remitting attention, ‘‘if he does not die 
of this, Le has betrayed so mach that he 
will certainly be banged for the murder, 
and I want to keep out of the whole affair, 
if poasible.” 

“Old Downey has gone off, sir, without a 
word to any one.” 

**A good riddance, too,” replied Dr. 
ing house or a sinking vessel. In Mins 
Wentworth in ber room? I am going to 
see my patient,” be added, with profes- 
sional gravity. 


CHAPTER XIII 


For three days Sir John Norman re- 
mained in a dangerous state. 

Or. Waldron still continuing firm in bis 
refusal to have anything to do with the 
case, Mr. Rycroft summoned another sar- 
geon of high repate in the neighborhood, 
and the two subsequently called in the 
aid of an eminent London physician. All 
in vain. The room was still filled with 
gibbezing spectres. Still the Uphelia-like 
figure of bis innocent wife sat upon hia 
bed, weaving ber dank rashes into fantas- 
tic wreaths. the shedows of those 


many—preased roand him, hissing oat re- 
proeches and warnings of coming retriba- 
tion. Tenants whom be had driven from 
their farma, ta whom he had prose- 





, and whose wives and children be had 
juced to starvation; parents whom he 


hiding himself, and from that hour he was | 
| value more than anything else in the world, 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 





| literally 
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murder, forgery, and every 
man's depravity can commit, to 

then bis conscience. We have done all that 
art can do to save his life, and we should 
be thankfal that we have failed to restore 
a wretoh whose recovery could 
led to an ignominious death apon 
lows. I can do nothing more, 
return at once totown. Bat I 
vise you to send for a clergyman if 
shows any signs of return a 
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reason. 
The clergyman was acoo ly sent for, 
bat his presence only ex the 
dying man, who received him with impre- 
cations and abuse, The minister retired, 
and Sir Joho sunk into a deep 
from which it was doubtfal whether 
wonk! awake, or if he did, it would be 
= in the final convalsion. 

idnight came solemnly to the silent 
chamber in which the beautifal young 
wife, so soon to be a widow, lay an still as 
a figure on a tomb. The moment ap- 
proached when she had predicted she 
would awake from the trance, and Dr. 
Waldron and Miss Wentworth stood beside 
her, anxiously watching for the scoom- 
pliahment of the y. 

The intervening three days had been 
spent by the latter in such complete rest 
of body and happiness of soul, that her 
cheek had recovered ita bloom, and her soft, 
gray = more than all their former lus- 
tre. r. Waldron carefully kept from her 
knowledge the horrors attending Sir Jobn's 
illness. Bhe knew only that he was grad- 
ually sinking, and neither felt nor f 
regret at that which his best friend—had 
he possessed one—could not wish to ob- 
viate. 

As for Lady Norman, the dootor had 
no™ lst danteiart her bodily health vophy 
concerning her mind. 

The two lovers, therefore, watched 
anxiously for the opening of her sweet 
blae eyes, which would tell whether reason 
had returned. 

The clook had jnst struck twelve when 
Lady Norman heaved a deep sigh. Her 
first words fell upon the oars of the lis- 
teners like the accents of another world. 

** He in gone,” she said, slowly and dis- 
tinctly; ‘he died in that last struggle. 
And now Jalia begins a new life. 
is a child, and knows nothing of the 

at. Her own father is happy. Be ye 
- parents upon earth, in her new infancy. 
Take ber from this house to-night. Tell 
Mra. Bri to follow in the morning, or 
she will Se danger from the fire. ‘ake 
her and ber hashband into your service. 
Give Jalia your name, for she is your 
danghter. Never tell her of the past. She 
in blonsed in forgetting it.” 

They looked at each other in amaze- 
ment, which was mach increased when the 
gentle girl opened her eyes, and after gaz- 
ing around in an ulative manner, 
amiled like a baby at Mins Wentworth. It 
waa not the look of an idiot, but that of 
an infant tbat recognizes ita mother. 

“In not this strange’ whispered Miss 
Wentworth ; ‘‘do you think she will ever 
wholly recover her senses ’” 

“I trust she will,” he replied; “I have 
read of somewhat similar cases, in which 
the mind gradually resumed its tone. You 
must hamor her, and treat ber as a child. 
I will send Mra. Hietans with some food for 
ber and then you had better prepare for 
your journey.” 

** Journey!" exclaimed Misa Wentworth, 
incredulously, ** you do not mean to obey 
her instructions, surely ?” 

‘At the risk of being called aupersti 
tious by the lady whose yood opinion I 


Ido mean to carry oat ber inatructions 
I know enough of thene strange 


psychological phenomena to be aware that 


there is an immense deal more that I do 


not know; and if for no other reason, I 
would take her away, leat opposition to her 


wishes shonld have an injarions effect 
upon her mind. Therefore, my love, pre- 


| pare for thin dreadfal journey which in to 


take you from your tomb into the living 
world again. And if,” he added, bin eyes 


| twinkling with mischief, ‘‘ when there, you 


Waldron ; ‘‘ the rats always forsake a fall. | 


whom he had wronged—and they were. 


peasan 
outed for the law-made crime of - | 


| 


wish to wear widow's weeds for a year, 
why —I'll not permit it.” 

As be returned through Mrs. Briggs's 
room he encountered that good lady her- 
self, who had jast entered by the opposite 
door. 

“Ob! doctor!” she began, ‘‘ the Lord 
be thanked' He's gone at last'’ 

“Gone? Dead?” be repeated. ‘* When 
wan thin?” 

**Jast as the clock struck twelve. He 
woke up out of bis sleep about ten minutes 
before, and went off in the most awful 
convulsions. I'm sure it's a mercy be is 
gone. And bere's his second-coumn, Cap- 
tain Norman, Sir Charles he in now, 
though — he's jast arrived. And he insists 
that all Sir John said, was only ramblin 
And so | bope folks will let it be called, 
for the honor of the family. But Bimpeon 
and James, they both took a look at the 
body the night before it was buried, and 
they had something to say to Captain Nor- 
man; bat now they bold their tongnes 
about what they saw. And Simpson told 
my basband they bad each got two han- 
dred pounds to take them to America or 
Australia.” 

** Ay, indeed!" said Dr. Waldron, “ ia 
be that kind of man--bribing, and so 
forth? Then I will have nothing what- 
ever to do with him. Bat I must have 
Gray Meg at any cost. I[ will commission 
your husband to purchase her as if for 
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man. 
** Will of course be our coachman, farm 
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Jalias affairs were in the hands of 
her father's solicitor, who managed, with- 
oat creating the least scandal or 

blio attention to this romance in 
ife, to prove Bir John's first marriage, and 


by thas ann her own, to resoue her 

rty —_ of Sir Oharles 

orman, w to an AS 
his predecessor. — 


ithout waiting for all this to be set- 
tled, Dr. Waldron took bis wife and 
daughter to his fine old house in one of the 
sanniest valexn of lovely Devon. He took 
to farming soon after he settled there, for 
the sake of employing the poor laborers in 
his oo ay yt bat soon be became in- 
in the pursuit for its own sake, 
and his model farm employed so many 
hands that want and misery were banished 
from his vicinity. His wife meanwhile 
aided the good work by exstablishing « 
school, and teaching the cottagers’ wives 
how to m their little households. 
Jalia ra y acquired or recovered her 
native tongue, learned to read, write, 
4o., jast as a child would do. She after- 
ward devoted herself to manic, but showed 
no liking for or remembrance of any of the 
otber accomplishments she had 
in her former existence. Nhe was a moat 
affectionate daughter to Dr. and Mra. Wal 
dron, and an equally fond siater to their 
obildren, On one point alone did she 
manifest a faint remembrance of her past 
sufferings. If a hint were dropped con- 
cerning the possibility of bor being mar- 
ried, she was seized with a violent fit of 
trembling, and a sadness which did not 
| pasa away for several days. They there- 
fore carefully shielded her from any al- 
lusion to the subject, and she lived with 
them in what, to her, waa really single 
| leomwodn enn 
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The Fighting Ants. 
A writer in the Mrcwe dea Thue Mondes 
} mays the | (th of Jane, |>0., isa momorable 
| date for biology, since on that day Peter 
| Hinber discovered, in the environs of Ge 
neva, the wonderfal instinct of fighting 
bestowed on certain species of ants. He 
saw a rogiment of great red ants march in 
a column eight or ten feet long, and three 
lor four inches broad, across a road, a 
| hedge and part of # meadow, to attack an 
ant-hill of another species sitaated in the 
high grass. The date mentioned was the 
thirtieth anniversary of the lattle of Ban- 
ker Hill —a ocvincidence which doubtless 
| did not occur to Haber, and which may 
| nerve only to suggest to the fancy of a 
| cynio that a superior being looking down 
} upon Moston, Jane |), 17/5, might like- 
| wise have seen « colamn of -cvoated 
| insects marching to attack a hill held by 
| antes in bomespan. 

Here, however, the anal coases ; for, 
| in the case of Haber's observation, the 
| red.coats, after a spirited struggle, com- 

plete!y defeated the grays. Bat it was not 
| the fact of a fight which surprised the dis- 
| tinguished nataralist. He had seen battles 
end estorminstions before among such in- 
sects. ‘The novelty on this occasion was 
the discovery that the parpose was rob- 
bery, not marder. ‘The victors plandered 
the captared city of a large number of 
| larve and nymph», which they carried 
back in their mandibles to be nursed b 
| the workers or auxiliaries who dwelt wi 
these professional warriors, and performed 
| for them all the labors of marketing and 
hoasekeeping. The amazons, as the fight- 
ers are called, do not even know how to 
their own food. A number of them 
in a drawer within reach of honey. 
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CHAPTER \LVU 
CARROLL] TRPPRVEIAN © BTORT 

Ansistence was speedily sommoned, and 
when “Earle Templeton awoke from that 
long. death like swoon, the sun had risen 
im the east. but for him, it aemed an 
though night bed settled opon the earth 
forever. Carroll Tress;lian forget bis own 
gtiefa when be bebeld the stony, lin leome 

agony of the others face 
** Basle,” said Mr. Treesylian, ** our lives 
erom all to have teen a wretched game of 
cross porposes but you must ree #0 
rior to them, es each of us bas hereto 
dove. Think of the situation. You 
will have to nerve yourself to meet ber as 


a sister.” 
“| mnow,” he answered, in « hollow 
tone. © Our «forts must be to spare ber 


I have not the strength to eee her now 
You most break it to her, father, I must 
leave England an speedily as possible. 1 
shall come peck to you after a time, calm, 
I dare say. bat | must etraggle with this 
alone. Tell ber that | have gone in search 
of the villains who sowronged you batde 
not let ber know how | suffer.” 

“1 bave reason to think the doubly 
damped villain, the author of all our 
wretchedpess, ie now in England,” said 
Mr. Tressylian, with set teeth and clenched 
fist; “‘end bis name ia, or was in the old 
days at Coldbam, Lewin Hartman 

lespite the misery which he had thought 
nothing could enhance, something that 
seemed more like a sense of guilt than ~~ 
thing be had ever known, smote Earle 
Tem to the quick, 

** Lewte Hartman, he cried, ‘that dark, 
mysterious fellow with the hangdeg look, 
who appeared a8 @ withers, and after 

yelling about N for some montha, at 

dimppesred. And the supposed crim 
nal, Kalph Thornton, ercaped banging only 
by suicide.” 

“Poor Ralph,” said Mr, Tressylian, 
brosbing atear trom bin eye, “Cf all the 
events of that terrible tine, nore bas given 
me, so help me Heaven, a bitterer grief 
than thin, A nobler, honester lad never 
lived, Karle; and it must well nigh have 
killed him to think that be was suspected 
of the crime, thongh innocent, for he 
loved me with nnusnal fidelity and de 
vetion. He had asister, [think , and, yea, 
a widow, if ashe survived the disgrace and 
borror, for be was warried, 
about the Ume that Iwas, 1 must find 
them, if they still live, Earle, and make 
what poor compensation I can; for they 
muat be very poor.” 

For the Gret time since the tragic inol- 
dents of those days, an imperfect remem 


might be, im case of ite being found, that 
I bad Leen mardered and my body thrown 
into the river, Then they mounted me 
behind ose of them, drew my ermas shoat 
hie waist, and fastened my wrists together 
with something thet bad « spring lock to 
it, an I knew by the click it gave when 
they pat it on. Then they drew a cloak 
about me and rode away. After several 
bourses they came to « stone pit, near « 
broken wall, and as there wae here « rick 
of bey, they got down to feed their borses. 
They talked awhile together, and then 
tumbled me into the pit. I had lain in it 
for perhaps an hour, when they came oot 
and dragged me epee I told them 
they had already rott , and I thought 
they might now leave me to die in peace 
Hat they only cursed me, and drew me on 
the bourse again. 

* Jast before daylight—aa I jadged it to 
be they reached « lone house upon a 
heath, where they took me down, almost 
deed. When the woman of the bourse saw 
that | could neither speak nor stand, sbe 
seemed touched with compassion, and 
asked them why they were riding about 
with a deed man They anewered that it 
wae a friend who was hurt, and that they 
were taking bim within reach of a skilfal 
surgeon, She responded that if they did 
not make haste it would be of no avail, for 
their friend would be dead. They then 
catried me to a bed, and would allow no 
obe to come peer me but a little girl, We 
stayed there all night, and they gave me 
some broth and other stimulants, In the 
morning they mounted me as before, and 
rode all day, bat when night came they 
stopped again at some house, aud I slept 
on a pile of cushions between their beds. 
I think it was the next day we reached 
a seaport town, and jast beyond it they 
disnoanted, and laying me on the ground, 


lone of them stood over me, while the 
| others tarned to converse with a man who 


1 recollect, | 


* supposition. 


yourself in the 
eyes of the . And if Lewis Hartman 
be above ground we wil! God him. I must, 
however, ask you one question to-night. | 
seppose I ought to know that it ina use 
less one, and yet I cannot be content with 
Do I bear my mother's name 
becanse she had no legal claim to yours’ 
** (hood heavens!" oried Mr. Tressylian, 
quite startled, ‘my dear boy, no. Your 
mother was as lawfully my wife an was 
ever the mother of the darling child I have 
never seen . but there were reasone— it is a 
long and painful story, and I will tell it to 


you when we are both better able to bear | 


it why it wae beat that you should not be 
known to the world as my son. In the 
meantime we must rest an hour of so, and 
I will ask you to show me where! can 
sleep, for 1 am «xbeusted in mind and 
body. 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
HUNTED DOWN, 
lr. George Cheater, the famous London 
physician, sat in bie open carriage as it 
drove through one of the retired streets of 
the city, with the last report of the I’ublic 
Hoard in hiahand. His time was so con 
atantly employed that he had to avail him 
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* Am I still reaponsitle to the old lover 
wife?” be could not help asking 
old Hartman eneer upon his face. 
| Ie em imestent the cane was wrenched 
from hie bend, and was descending in « 
| shower of | ing blows apon bis beck 
antil he cried ont lustily for mercy 

** Rack, Thorpe, | command you,” said 
the doctor, imperionsly to the warden who 
wee offering some mild jprotestation. 
* This ie a debt of old sanding, aod shall 
be paid. Now, sir,” again tarning to 
Hartman, “I think you are persuaded 
that you had best answer my questions. I 
have often heard of Mr. Chelses and hi« 
immense wealth _ but anfortanately I had 
no idea it could be you. And you seo it 
will be a mach easier matter for me to 
bant you up agein if you lie to me, as it is 
the mature of your craven tongue to do. 
Where is Lilian Thornton r” 

“For all I know you may be better 
posted than I am,” he began, bat the 
threatening cane made him wince and 
barry on. ‘She is in London, | swear, 
living, as you may readily a certain, in re- 
| tired splendor on Picadilly street. Aa it 


|tarned oat, I repret very muoh that abo 


self of every moment, even as be drove | 


along the s#treeta, to keep bimaelf at all 
posted, and hence it was bo unusual 

tacle to behold him in the midat of turmoil 
and bustle on every band, so deeply ab- 
sorbed in the pages of some pamphlet or 
journal aa to be utterly oblivious of bisa 
sarrenndings. Indeed the unusaal featare 
of today's drive was, that with the book 
before bim, be bad ceased to read, and 
commanding bia driver to carb in the 
horses to their slowest pace, be bad half 
screened himself behind one of the oar- 
tains of bia carriage, and sat narrowly 
watching a pedestrian who sauntered lei- 
surely down the sidewalk to bis left, 

As far an could be jadged, the man who 
bad attracted hia attention seemed abont 
his own age, of a much sparer, more dim 
inutive figure, and far less prepoasessing 
appearance; though very young ladies 
strack with his dark curling hair, bin eyes and 
mustache, bia exquisite dress, and showy 
diamonds were constantly exclaiming 


“how hand eo!” And from the manner 





had come ap. | beard them 
stout money, and then some question was 
arked about me, at this the fellows at my 
side tarned with an oath, and said it was 
muoh easier to get out of a conntry like 
thie with a sick friend who could tell no 
tales, than to have the dead body of an 
enemy to dispose of, and that he wished 
me taken ont to sea an speedily aa pont 
ble, as be was afraid I was going to dice 
They then took me in a boat, and carried 
me on board a vessel lying near. My 
wounds were dressed, and when I had 
begun to feel like a live man once more, 
we were out on the broad ocean., and had 
been for several weeks, 

** One day | ventured to ask them what 
they intended doing with me, and one of 
the men cursed me and told me I would 
know soon enough. I think my sufferings 
had touched even their hearts with pity 
and that they had delayed to make way 
with me at first, through fear of some of 
the crew who were discharged at the first 
port we touched, and then in the expecta 
tion that 1 would die of the wounds already 


* 


| received, At last, bowever, two of the men 


inne recallection ; andibe WETed eoones 


of that court-room, with the pale, aad 
eyed gars prisoner at the bar rose ap to 
mook him. 


He bad thought, in the unnatoral pride 
of hia eloquence, and the then new born 
misanthropy of his soul, to avenge a crime 
which hed not been comn ited, and he 
had brought the innocent to death, or to 
living shame and disgrace. Ip all the years 
he bad boasted of thie that he bad done 
hie whole daty; while his self-righteous 
ness bad been worse than filthy rege, for it 
had led bim to crime 

* Bat what motive conld Lewis Hartman 
have bad, asked Templeton, like one tn a 
ore ** He did pet bave you mardercd 
and, if I mistake not, be wan the firat to 
discover the money, identified as that you 
had bed upon your person, at the time of 
Jour mysterious disappearance. 

* That was bat a part of the cunning of 
the deep scoundrel and by pocrite, said Mr. 
Toeseylan, with stern anger. ‘' He cared 
not for a few paltry handred pounds, when 
twenty millions of dollars wee at stake! 
Though po drop of bindred blood dows in 
hie veine and mine, thank (iod, he was one 
of the neat nearest beirs by a collateral 
consarguinity to four grand merchant 
pripecs, who were sudde: ly awept away by 
a peetilerce in Australia eben | should 
be reported dead. The wills provided, that 
if Lehonld have ceased to live at the time 
when the property of the testators wes to 
pres inte other hands, and should leave 
so mele heir, then their immense wealth 
should goto Lewis Hartman and bis kin 
dred. In net the motive sufficiently ap 
parent now!" 

“Yea; bat ia it not strange that a vil 
lain of that de perate type should not have 
secured bimeelt fully by killing or having 
you killed in reality 

Ball thanks to bim that I was not, 
continued Mr. Treseylen, in that deep 
lope of anger which he found it imposes 
ble to repress when speaking of thoee in 
cidents, ‘He fancies me buried a thou 
send fathome in the sea, or be would never 
bave dared show bis face in Logland, or 
within the borders of civilization sgain. 
And hence my great ataiety, nay, my de 
termination, to prese:ve my incognito 
uetil lean bring bim to justice 

‘Have you :easons for sopposing him 
ip England! sshed Templeton, with «a dark 
sooel upon bis face He bas not been 
beard «of here for years not since the 
death of of Thorton, I think 

“IT bewe beard of bim in 
Gfourwhing under another name, replied 
Mr. Treveylian “and Heaven would never 
heve suffered me to return had it pot de 
creed that | should overtake him 

* Bat why did you hice yourself for all 
these years asked Templeton, wearily. 

* Because 1 was a slave, end in chains | 
“My God, a slave! What can you 
mean | 

“Ab,” said Mr. Tressylian, drawing a 
beevy breath “lt is « tale of direful, 
motetrous civelty, and well may it barrow 
my soul to relate it. Some of the inci 
dents, too, are so atrange, that they mnat 
sound hhe the veriest fotions of romance 
It bas seemed to me to-dey that it must be 

bornble from which I am 
bat now begivning to awake, cxoept that, 
Van Wiakle, | see stout me the 

vidences of an unnatural alce 
Yet I recall as vividly as though 
fatal wight, when 


London, 
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| dred pears 


came into the dark bole in which I bad 
been locked up, and taking me to the end 


o« wawt Atejate os 

into the ove sappose they had thonght 
me too weak to make any exertion to save 
myre f, and to this day | cannot tell how I 
did tt; for I bad no desire, as I had oer 
tainly not the faintest hope of being saved , 
but | bad learned to swim in my early 
youth, and I bad managed to keep above 
water for half an hour when something 
strock against me. It chanced to be a 
plank, sent drifting to that spot in the 
merey of God, Ldnfiedon that all night, 
and in the morning | was picked ap by a 
Tarkiah vessel. We sailed again for sev 
eral days, and then | was put ashore with 
several other unfortunate creatures, and 
oatried ander an escort to a place where I 
was kept locked op until one day a man 
came in and took me out. | was made to 
understand that be bad booght me, and 
that henceforth I must serve bim to the 
best of my ability, My master was a phy 
sician who lived pear Smyrna, and when | 
had learned to speak the language, be set 
me to work at a still house, I suppose | 
must have pleased him, for he kept me at 
my poat for ten long years, and at last ap 
pointed mea sort of ander manager, and 
gave me anilver bow! to drink out of, as 
an eepecial mark of bis favor 

** My life for the neat fow years was some 
thing easier, Hut one day he took me out 
to view a Geld of cotton, and asked me to 
show him bow | would gather it. I did 
bot please bim | suppose, and he struck 
mea violent blow, and drew a stiletto to 
stab me. 1 determined to hazard the worst 
fate that could befall me then, and wrench 
ing the weapon out of his hands, | planged 
it into his own bosom, and he fell dead at 
my feet. I hid the body in a heap of straw 
bard by, and mounting his horse fled to 
the woods, At length after many perilous 
adventares and fearful hardships | reached 
Constantinople, | bad disposed of the 
horse long siwoe, for fear be might aid in 
my being identified. Here I sold my silver 
bowl, and made my way across into 
Europe * 

“1 will not weary you with adetail of my 
wanderings through Austria, Hangary and 
Germany, and bow often | told my strange 
story to men who shook their heads or 
laughed at me in utter incredulity, The 
former only believed me insane, while the 
latter declared we a lying adventurer. I 
knew then that Ishoula be spared to reach 
home once more, and be avenged on my 
etemies. So bent on this am |, that when 
I found my poor wife dead, | thought, 
Earle, 1 would not even make myself 
known to you antil they bad xen pan 
ished, but the sight of your strong true 
face melted me, and caused my heart to 
ge ont to you for one mngle word of aflec 
tion, the first that had giaddened my soul 
in eighteen years, And God knows my 
coming was not too soon.” 

* No,” said Earle Templeton, with an 
other convalsive shadder, *' Wonld to 
Heaven it bad been bat one year ago! Ob, 
wy God! Loannot think of it. | cannot 
realize that you are my father. In my boy 
hood, when I questioned you with regard 
to my parents, you always silenced me so 
coldly that I could never have , cased the 
truth. lou thought to spare me pain, 

thaps, but how much tier it woald 

ave been for me to know all. 

Yea,” replied Mr. Tressylian, sadly, 
** far, far better, Bat I cculd not then see 
the resulte bere brought alcut by what 
seemed to me the wisest ccurse. * 


“Should the reader conskter the sappared marner 
ted seneeqeent edventares of Carrol! Treesy lian, 
with the evidence againet Kalph Thornton, anne- 
teral, ae they may well da, the suthor hae Geeme! {1 
beet lo state thal these very circemetauers pon 
which her romance has been or) 
aimost w rhetim from « brief record of criminal ja- 
wepredence in Kegiand rether more than two bup- 
ae 


' ie ahe ?” 


in which be swung himself along the 
atreeta, one would be apt to fancy that the 
individual in qaestion would be the first to 
endorse the must favorable cf these oom 
ments. 

Entirely unoonacious of the attention 
which he had so suddenly and earnestly 
attracted from one of bis own sex, and 
whose regarda were evidently neither of 
love nor admiration, the gentleman conti 
pued bis waik, twirling a gold headed cane 
as he went, for some half-dozen squares, 
withont ever glancing back, and conse 
qnenily entirely unconscious of the eager 
eyes that were watching him so narrowly. 

Vansing at last before one of the public 
hospitals of the city, the stranger looked 
op, hesitated a moment, and then pensed 
in through the great pillars of the »aloony. 

** By St. George!" mattered the doctor, 
‘*my own hospital, What can he want 
there? It mast be he. No other man, as 
lennyeen says in Enoch Arden, ever bore 
‘rascal in the motions of bis back’ like 
that. If I am not mistaken I shall give 
him euch a thrashing before he escapes me 
to-day as shall canse him to stand in need 
of a hospital in good earnest. And the 
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to be able to swagger through life at that 
ait.” 

. The driver marvelled at the nnusnal 

alacrity with which hia master sprang from 

the carriage and bastened in throngh the 

main entrance of the building 

The ward-master looked up carionsly aa 
the qnickened step of the surgeon in 
charwe fell on hin ear, 

* Good morning, doctor,’ 

** Good- morning, warden, who waa the 
dark, foppieh fellow going in here a few 
momenta before me?’ 

** Can't find ont his name, sir. Has been 
here twice before. 

** Where does be go?” 

‘Ward No. °0. Some poor relation 
there. Asked to see Mra. South when he 
first came.’ 

"The devil!” mattered the dootor be 
tween hin set teeth. ‘The old beldam 
who is constantly calling on Carroll Tres- 
sylian and Earie Templeton in her deli- 
riom. Ill wager my right band it is be 
And if sa, and the memories of those old 
times can be laid aside with the assurance 
that she ia at rest, then peace and dear 
Lucile may amile upon me at last. I'll 
rewain bere with your permission, warden, 
until the stranger comes ont,” he said, 
alond. 

‘The sab-ofticial politely whirled a chair 
from his desk and banded the physician a 
morning paper. 

lor, Cheater pulled bis hat over bia brow, 
asked if any of the patients bad died, and 
tarned bia attention to the journal. ‘The 
ward master bad resamed his pen, and the 
silence unbroken, exoept by the roar wiih- 
ont, bad continued for ten minutes per 
haps, when the latter whirled round, as 
thongh the bailding were falling in to see 
lbr. Chester, usnally so grave and delibe- 
rate, spring from bia seat with the bound 
of a tiger, dash madly through the door, 
and oclatehing the individual whom they 
had so briefly discussed bat a few mo- 
ments before by the collar of his ex.jui- 
site black coat, begin such a vigorous shak- 
ing as threatened to bring the eyes of the 
latter from bis bead 

“Liar! Soonndrel! Thief’ I have 
waited for you nearly twenty years |” 


“~ eres 


did not remain with you as Miss Thornton 
or anything else. As Mra. Hartman she 
destroyed one's appreciation of her supe- 
rior beauty by some startlingly repulsive 
peculiarities of tem-—' 

‘One other word against her at your 
peril,” eried (George Obeater, ** Poor, 
broken hearted child. You enticed ber 
from all that she held dear when her 
mind was shattered by a terrible blow, 
and what could you expect? It were a God's 
pity, #eve on ber own account, that she did 
not murder you in the hour of her abdac- 
tien.” 

“If it will appease you to know," con- 
tinaed Hartman, writhing with shame and 
pain aud indignation fur while physically | 
the inferior of the other, he was not 
always @ coward—and yet anable to sup- 
press bis old inclination to ridicule every 
sabject—“'No ‘Bride of Lammermoor’ | 
ever felt « stronger inclination to do so; 
bat she had need of me, and, d it, wir, 
she bad the ounning to ase me, and when 
she thought my assistance of no farther 


Kut | may match my prond lady yet.” 

‘Your match is to be found only in 
Newgate,” said the doctor. ‘She was 
then, thank Heaven, sharp enough to dupe 
you. Bat bas she ever suffered for the 
com forta of life?” 

** Never, I swear it. Her yearly in- 
come is so superabundant, that she ex- 
pends it in a thousand fancied charities.” 

“I see from the concentrated bitter. | 
neas of your tone,’ answered the doctor, | 
in suppressed wrath, ‘that you have told | 


| the trath for onoe, or I should not leave | 
| life in you. 


And in one way, at least, your | 
crime bas met its punishment. Now, sir, | 
for having palmed a lie on me years ago, | 
I will give you mine; and if ever you cross 
my path again, it will take the form of a 
ballet ;" and the cane once more began a 
rain of blows that cansed the unhappy re- 
cipient to shrink, antil half a dozen men 
rushed in, and tore him with some diffi- 
enlty from George Chester's handa. 

** You can now show him into the street, 
gentlemen, for having trespassed on my 
property when forbidden,” said the doo- 
tor, throwing the oane from hia hands, 
“and bid him remember in departing 
that, on all occasions, it may be best for 
him to speak the truth, when dealing with 
a gentleman.” 

And, without pausing to render farther 
explanation, Dr. Cheater passed down the 
cofriuor of the stately balding, which hia 
own muniticence had donated to the auffer- 
ing poor, and left his old rival to be thrast 
into the streets, with fearfal threata of 
vengeance upon his lips. 

The doctor was engaged perhaps for an 
hour, going the rounds with his reyular 
system; and when he retarned, his com- 
posure was as completely restored as thongh 
the exciting adventare jast narrated had 
been a dream of the warden's brain. 

** Thorpe,” be said to the latter, in pass 
ing ont, ** No. 20 is mach worse. See that 
she is reasonably stimulated today. Keep 
life in her as long as poasyble, and yon shall 
be well rewarded. ' 

And the surgeon's back was scarcely 
tarned, when Thorpe, with the stimalants 
which he had received, set about the per- 
formance of his duty. 


(Te be continued in our neat, Commenced in No, 16.) 


THE ROMANCE OF ATIN BOX. 


BY LOUIS A. ROBERTS. 








I have an indistinct recollection of hav- 
ing read an English story somewhere oon- 
cerning the adventnres of atin box, but 
thia is a very d flerent box. Tat, if I mis- 
take not, was a dispatch-box, on the way 
from Downing street to an ambassador 
on the continent, or on the wey from the 
ambassador to Downing street, perhaps ; 
I cannot say which. Bat no matter; I only | 
want it naderstood at the start that thin is | 
not the same old box. 

This affair occurred in 1505, some time 
in September. We fellows in the ** Pay 
Office " had growled all sammer because 
we could get no vacation. The war was just 
over, you rewember, and we were doing 
an ancommot ly lively bnainess in settling 
up with the paymasters of volunteers, who 
were being mustered cut every day. Not 
a man of the regular force oc uld be spared, | 
and not only that, but twenty or thirty ex- 
tra clerks were pnt on temporarily. 

Bat by September the worst of the rnsh 
was over, and two or three of the boya, 
who bad got in their ap; lications first, 
were granted a month's vacation. Among 





“ Who who are you?” gasped the man, 
in besildered astonishment. | 
“You may pretend to forget, bat I do 
not. Never for one moment in all these 
years has George Chester abandoned the 
idea of ultimately overtaking Lewis Hart- 

man.” 


these was Frank Wills, who lived up at 
Camberland, and who had been in a stew 
for the last three months to get off; and 
no wonder. He had confided in the strict 
eat confilence to nearly every man in the 
office the secret that he was going np home 





Having exbansted himself for the in- 
stant, George Chester stood still, bis iron 
amp unrelaxred, however, 
ovat 


awomption of hanghtiness 
* You are insane! My name is Chelsea.” 
“No doobt 
have any namber of aliases, 


to marry ‘‘jast the gayest little girl you 
ever saw.” 
There was a detachment of regulars up at 


upon the others | Camberland and Piedmont that somwmer, 
His adversary, as might have been | as it happened, guarding a lot of govern- 
expected, had changed oolor several times. | ment stores in those towns, and throagh 
He now ventured to look up with a poor | somebody's negligence they had been over- 


louked and had received no pay for six 
montha, At the end of that time the lic ut- 


Tricksters of your stamp enant in command took the liberty to send 
it is for the | in a reapectfal reminder tu the Depart- 


role of Lewis Hartman that I mean to| ment, and the paymaster-general, with 


hold you te account. No lie can save you | characteristic 


promptneas, immediately 
gave the rolls over to Major Bramley, and 


“I have po intention of attempting | directed him to go up and pay « the men 


one, answered our old acynaintance, see. | 
ing that it was in vain for him to expect to 
eacepe reco gaition. y hame was once 
Lewis Hartman, but it was changed by 
legislative enactment, at the request of a 
relative from whom I inherited a fortane. 
aud hence at this time | am Lewis Chelsea,” 
** Your name aod your fortane are alike 
indifferent to me, sir,” thandered the doc. 
tor, while the warden still gaped in amaze 
ment. ‘Where ie the poor, deluded girl 
yoa stole from my house’ Answer me 
trathfaily, sir, or you never go from this 
house alive, for I have the strength of ton 
men in dealing with you, as yousee. Where 





without delay. 

Now, Major Bramley, as well as Wills, 
belonged in Camberlaud, and be was glad | 
enough of this opportucity to ran ap there | 
and spend a day or two at home. LHe lost 


ace Wills and ack bim if be had any word 
send to bis mother. He was surprised | 
find that Frank was going up too, and 
That | 
Bramley's idea | 


| bad been a box of figs. 


didn't want to go till morning. He had 
written to the gayest little girl you ever saw 
thet he eoutte there Friday evening, and 
he didn't care about putting in an appear- 
ance before he was due. 

“Well, then, Frank,” esid the major. 
*“T want you to do me a little favor. I 
don't quite like to carry this box along with 
me atnight I want to sleep, so as to feel 
fresh to-morrow ; and I never coald 
with this box on my mind. I woaldn’t dare 
do it, any way. Now, youll go through by 
daylight, when there won't be the slightest 
chance of any mishap. So, what I want 

ou to do ia to bring it along t>-morrow. 
‘Ul call ap at the house in the course of the 
evening and get it.” 

* All right!” aid Prank 
before eight o glock, will you? 
out after that time.” 

“Sare enough!” said the major, lower- 
ing his voice to the confidential key. 
** When is it coming off 7” 

** Monday morning. You must wait and 
seo me throngh. ia have asked you long 
ago if | had thonght there was the aslight- 
eat chanve that yon conld come. Bt. 
John’s at nine o'clock. Won't you?” 


** Bat come up 
I may be 


** Of coarse I will, old follow,” said the | 
with all my heart? Well, then, I'll | 


mejor, * 
nee you to-morrow evening. 
this box, whatever you do, 


Don't forget 
Youll be a 


little excited in the morning, you know. | 


Now | wast be off.” 
** Hold on, major,” said Frank; ‘* what's 
in this bex 


** Nothing bat the pay-rell and the cash | 


—abont forty-eight bandred do!lars.” 

** All rigbt !" said Frank, 

Freok carried that box home to his room 
at Mra. l’ortman's as unconcerned as if it 
This was not the 
first thing be had undertaken to carry with 
him the next day to oblige a friend, by the 
way. Mrs. Greenhay had asked him only 
that morning to take a cage of linnets to 
ber sister who lived in Camberland, and 
of course he had consented. And Mra Port- 
man, who bad taken a great fancyto Frank's 
mother when that lady had come down 


recently for a week's vinit to her son, pro: | 


posed to send Mra, Wills a little flowering 
plant that the latter had greatly admired 


avail, to throw me off without compassion. | on that oocasion, if Frank would be so 
It is needless to may | 


kind as to take it. 
that Frank was so kind as to promise, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, to do so; bat 
he was rather appalled the next morning, 
when the good lady brought it ap to his 
room, to find that the little thing had a 
stalk about two fect high, and weighed, 
pot and all, not less than fifteen pounds. 

So when he was finally ready to start he 
found that there was a good deal more of 
his baggage than there was of bim—twice 
as much, at least; for besides these seve- 
rel little favors of his friends he had a big 
trunk and a valise of his own, Hy means 
of a wagon he got everything safely oon- 
veyed to the station, and it was not till he 
had reached it that he realized folly how 
heavily weighted Le was. A bright thought 
atrack him, however, almost immediately. 
‘There was room in his trank for something, 
if he only had time to go throngh it and 
crowd things a little more. Bat then what 
could he put in it? Not the bird cage, cer- 
tainly, nor yet the flower-pot ; and Bram- 
ley's box, ef course it wouldn't do to put 
that in. It would go in, too, On the whole, 
why not putit in? Nobody knew what 
was in the old thing. There couldn't pos- 
sibly be any risk. And so in it went. 
Then he got his cheok, and rashed off to 
get his seat ; but another briyht idea strack 
him, and he rushed back and checked his 
valise. So now hg had nothing left ta carry 
but his birds and his flower. By the time he 
bad got fairly seated he discovered that he 
had no pocket handkerchief ; and, leaving 
his birds and his flower to keep his seat, 
he rushed out to get one from his trank, if 
possible. He found his trank on a track, 
with twenty or thirty others on top of it, 
but the beggage-men, with unparalleled 
kindness, anaked it out forhim. Jast as 
Frank had got its contents pretty mach all 
spread ont upon the floor—for of course 
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| “OD, it's in my trank,” replied Frank, 
as if nothing could be more satisfactory. 

| “Im your trank! Well, by (ieorge, 

| Frank! money weighs lightly on your 
mind, I mast say!” 

** Frank is to be married Monday morn- 
ing, you know,” said Mra. Wille with a 
amile. 

Bat Frank had gone on up-stairs, and 
escaped both these ahota 

In about a minate he came down again, 
a good deal faster than he had gone up. 
His face was as white as this papor—jast 
aboat. 

** Mother, that infernal fool has left the 
wrong trauk here!” he cried. ** Dida't you 
know that wasn't my trank ?” 

**No, my boy, I did not; bat I wouldn't 
get into a passion abont it. You can find 
the man, can't you, and have him correct 
his mistake ?” 

Frank and the major started off on that 
| quest without delay, you may be sure. The 
man was fonnd in leas than fifteen minntes. 
\ll he knew about the matter was that he 
passed Frank's cheoka to the baggage mas- 
ter, and took the baggage that the latter 
gave him; and that was the only baggage 
he oarried from the train. 

**Mast be some mistake about the 
| checks, saidhe. ** Better go to the baggage- 
master. I've koown such things to happen 
before now.” 
| Frank was beginning to feel hot and 
| cold by this time. Bat neither he nor the 
mejor ventured to say a word till they had 
found the station baggage-master. That 
fanctionary went over his check-straps 
earefally, and found that bis checks all 
matched. 

**Must bave got the wrong check at 
| Washington to start with,” said he, ‘I've 
| known sach things to happen where a lot 
of baggage came in late, and forty or fifty 
men were all howling at you for their 
checks at once. Passengers are so 
unreasonable! Better go back to Balti- 
| more and get Keplinger—he's the general 
| baggage agent—to telegraph over the line 
for your trunk.” 

** Why can't you do that?” asked the 


| major. 
** Well, I could, and I will if you say so, 
bat, you see, we fellows don't mind each 
other's orders over sharp. Bat a word from 
Keplinger would set us all on the bunt in 
short order.” 

The mejor and Frank stepped aside and 
considered the matter. They agreed that 
it was best not to intimate that the tronk 
contained anything particularly valuable, 
and that on the whole they had better go 
back on the nine o'clock train to Balti- 
more, and see the baggage-agent as early 
as possible on the next morning. 

lt was a glam ride that, as you may 
guess, for both of them. Thongh they 
both went to bed, I don't think either of 
them slept mach. 

Fortanately, the baggage-agent proved 
to be uncommonly polite for a railroad 
man. *‘ In lees than half an hour,” he said 
to Frank with a most reassuri saile, 
“T'll have every baggage-master between 
here and ('bicago in fall chase after 
your trank, and I ventare to say you'll get 
it in a couple of days. We don't often 
make a mistake of this kind, bat such 
things will bapp ionally, and then 
the least we can do is to correct our 
blunder as promptly as possible.” 

Here he turned to his desk and began 
writing a dispatch. 

** How shall I describe your trunk ?” he 
asked, turning to Frank. 

** Well, it’s a pretty large trunk, and 
contains a lot of shirts and handker- 
chiefs marked with my initials, ‘F. W.,’ 
ona.” 





“Ob, no matter what it contains. I 
can't order all the pretty large tranks on 
the line to be egunel see what they con- 
tain, you know. Just describe the outside. 
Was it marked with your name or initials ?” 

** No, sir.” 

** Well—was there anything about it to 
distinguish it from other tranks ?” 

“Toan't think of anything at this mo- 





the handkerchiefs were all at the very 
bottom—the men told him to harry or 
they would all be too late. He threw | 
things in rather promiscuonsly, and rashed 
for the train again, keeping an eye on his | 
trunk, however, which he saw sail into the | 
baggage-car just at the train began to | 
move. He drew a long breath at that, and | 
resigned himself to his birds and his | 
flower. 

He had not more than got himself com- 
fortably settled im bia seat again, however, 
when he began to have miagivings as to 
his entire pradence, after all, in trusting | 
that cash-box ont of his hands; and after | 
assuring himeelf that he had hia two checks | 
safely lodged in his pocket-book, he re- 


| 
| 


| solved to avoid any possible risk of mis- 


chance by looking ont for his trank and 

making sure that it was not pot off by mis- 

take at a wrong station. Accordingly. 
every time the train stopped he stepped | 
ont and walked forward to see the baggage | 
exobanged. All went smoothly enongh till | 
Baltimore was reached, bat there he got | 
into a peck of trouble. In the first place, | 
when he looked in at the baggage-car door | 
for his trank it was no longer visible. In | 
the next place, about forty tranks were 

tumbled oat on the platform all at once, 
and among them he presently discovered 

his own, as he would have sworn. He was 

just on the point of making a distarbanoce | 
about it, when he observed on one end of | 
the trunk the letters *‘H. L B.,” very | 
black and distinot, and instantly drew in 

his horns. By this time the baggage had | 
been whirled on to the tracks and was roll- | 


| ing away in various directions, so that he | 


coald pursne bis critical observations no | 
farther. Bat Frank was not aconustomed | 
to borrow trouble, and he went back to his 
seat, reflecting that, as he had travelled 
the saine road twenty times and never lost 
a trank yet, there was no sort of reason to 
apprehend that he was going to lose one 
now. Nevertheless, he did not relax bis 
vigilance, but was out at every station to 
observe the exchange of baggage, as be- 
fore. 

When at last the train reached Cumber- | 
land, and he caught sight from his car. | 
window of just the gayest, eto. on the look- 
oat for him, his soul instantly soared above | 
baggage, as you might sa He made 


| shift to remember bis birds and his flower, 


it is trae, and approached his lady-love ap- 
propriately flanked by those romantic em- 
blems. The first greeting over, he descend- 
ed from the clouds lo ugh to give his 
checks to the driver of the ** baggage-ex- 
press,” and then went cooing home with 
bis sweetheart. Arrived at that enchanted 
abole, be was beguiled into taking tea 





| there before going to his own home, which | 


was balf a mile farther on. | 

When be did get home at last, it was 
dark ; and there was so much talking to do | 
that be never thought of his trank till | 
Bramley came in to get his box. 

** My baggage came up, dida't it?” said 
Frank to his mother, just a little anxiously. 

** Yea, dear, and I bad the man carry it 
up to your room.” | 


“All right! Ill give you rt box in | 
about a minate, major,” rank, start 
ing up-stairs. } 


** Do you mean to say you left that box 
to be carried up by a trackman ?” asked 
the major, astonished. 


ment.” 

‘It is astonishing,” said the agent, 
“how negligent passengers are, as a rule, 
about marking their baggage. And their 
negligence doesn't end there, either. Now, 
I venture to say that you never thought to 
take the precantion, when you got your 
check, to compare it with the one on your 
trunk Did you?” 

**No. You're right.” 

“I thought so. Not one man in a hun- 
dred takes that simple precantion. Yet 
the men who check your baggage are only 
human like the rest of us, and it isn't 
strange that they make a mistake now and 
then. And when a mistake is made, down 
comes the passenger on us without the 
least mercy, putting all the blame on our 
shoulders, when by merely comparing his 
checks at the start all trouble would have 
been avoided. Now, can't you think of 
some sort of peculiarity about your trank ?” 

‘It had a spring lock. I have the key 
here.” 

“If I could only telegraph that key, 
now!" said the agent, with a smile just a 
trifle sarcastic. 

Frank was nopnplussed. I wonder how 
many of us, if we were suddenly called 
upon to render a description of our several 
travelling trauks, could do it satisfactori- 
ly? Frank was obliged to admit that he 
could not describe his. 

** Well, then,” said the agent, ‘‘ we shall 
be spared the trouble and expense of hunt- 
ing itap for you. I wonder if you could 
identify it if you should see it?” he asked 
Frank. 

** Yea, I could,” said Frank. ‘‘ And now 
Ill tell you just what I believe; I believe 
that trank bas been stolen, and I'll tell you 
why. Isawatrank potcff at Baltimore 
that I would have taken my oath was my 
own; but jast as I was going to speak 
about it, I saw some letters on one end of 
it that were not on mine, and that s' r- 
ed me, and I said nothing. Now, I haven't 
said anything to anybody about this b.- 
fore, but I've been thinking abont it all 
the time; and the more I think of it the 
more thoroughly I'm convinced that that 
wana my trunk. Yes, sir; that trunk was 
stolen, and I'll tell you how. The thief, 
whoever he was, checked a trunk of his 
own, filled with sawdust or something of 
that sort, to Baltimore. Then, before the 

was put on the train, he 

to transfer the check on his truok to mine, 
and the one on mine to his own. Don't 

see? Then when the train at 

timore all he had to do was to claim 
my trunk on his check and make off with 
it. Bat he had to provide against another 
contingency; the owner of the stolen 
trunk might happen to catch him at his 
little game ; and so he 
ters, ‘H. L. B.,'on it in order that he 
might point to them to prove that the 
trunk was his own. Those letters would 
floor any man, as they did me, at first 
sight. Now, I don't know bow this may 
strike you, Mr. Keplinger, but I know that 
trunk was mine.” 

Mr. Keplinger said noth for 
ute or so, and then ask : 

“Where is the trank you received on 
your check ?” 

** It's at home—in Cumberland.” 


a min- 
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wrong; I'm inclined to think myself it's 
all moonshine. Bat I'll tell you what I'll 
do. Yon telegraph home and bave that 
trank sent on here to-night. I'l) open it, 
and if it proves to be a bogus affair, evi- 
dently pat up for the purpose you saggest, 
Ill accept your theory and act upon it. 
Bat if it contains ordinary beggage, what 
then? That will knock the bottom out of 
yonr theory, won tit?” 

Frank was constrained to admit as mach, 
thongh be still insisted that the trank 
marked “‘H. L. B.” was his own. It was 
just possible that it might have been mark- 
ed by mistake somehow, he said. 

** Hardly,” said the agent. ** However, 
I bave another motive for wishing to open 
the trank you are going to send for. Ite 
contents may show to whom it belongs 
In that case it will be safe to conclude that 
there has been ouly a mistake in checking, 
as I bave all slong supposed ; and we shall 
then know who bas got your trank, and 
can easily haunt bim down and make things 
straight. I shouida't be surprised, indeed, 
to get a dispatch at any moment inquiring 
about the trunk youve got. Bat come 
round to-night, when the last train eomes 
in, and we'll see what we'll see.” 

Frank baving telegraphed for the trank, 
be and the mrjor began to consider what 
they should do to kill the afternoon. Just 
then the 11 3) express arrived, and Braw- 


ley decided to run down to Washington | 


and retain in the evening. 
him that it might be as well to go to the 
office and explain the state of things as 
early a8 practicable. This was Saturday 
afternoon, and he must either go now or 
wait till Monday. 

It was well he acted as promptly as he 
did, for abont five o'clock there came a 


It occurred to | 


| that hitehed on to a poor man. 


dispatch to the paymastor-general's office | 


from the lientenant up at Camberland, j at length. 


saying that Major Bramley had called on 


him the day before and told him he should | life!" exclaimed Mr. Maltby, as Frank oon- 
pay off his men thet day, but that, instead | claded bis story. 
of doing so, he hed mysteriously disap | along and see that trank opened ?” 


peared. The officer therefore thought it 
his —_ to report the circumstance with- 
out delay to headquarters. Now, in the 
majors absence this would have had an 
ugly look. Bat he had already seen the 
general and explained the matter to him, 


frankly admitting his fault in trusting the | Frank, triumphantly, ‘*‘then I'd like to | 


money out of bis own hands. That was 
all he could do. 

The general was a man of few words, 
but Bramley could see that be was serious- 
ly annoyed. ‘* You may remain here for 
the present,” he said. 

**T had expected, general, to go back to 
Baltimore this evening to look after the 
matter, bat—”" 

** You may remain here for the present. 
This Wills—what kind of a young man is 
he?” 

** He is employed in the office here, ge- 
neral. He is a friend of mine, and—" 

** What kind of a young man is he ?” 

** Perfectly honest, so far as I know. He 
is about to be married to a daughter of 
Colonel Markely at Camberland. You may 
know the family 7” 

“*IT know Colonel Markely. Has Wills 
avy means, aside from bis salary ’” 

** The young lady bas expectations.” 

‘* Has Wills any means, aside from his 
salary?” 

**Frank? Well, I know bat little of his 
connections, but I think he depends upon 
his salary entirely at present.” 

“He could not make good this loss, 
then ?” 

**Oh, no! Imponsible !” 

“ He is at Baltimore to-day, [ think you 
said ?” 

** Trying to find his trank—yes, sir.” 

“Will you do me the favor to carry this 
to the assistant secretary ?” said the gene- 
ral, eae, handing Bramley a-note. 

** With pleasure, general.” 

This closed the interview. The major 
was under a clond, you perceive, and his 
only consolation lay in reflection that 
he had done his duty according to his 
light. ‘*And now let the heavens fall if 
they must,” he said to himself. 

And Frank? Well, his first thought 
after being left alone was to write a har- 
ried letter to that gayest little girl of his, 
explaining his ab and promising to 
return by the Sunday evening express. 
This letter he got off in the afternoon mail, 
and he could depend upon its being de- 
livered Sunday morning. This done, he 
wandered about the streets, a prey to un- 
pleasant reflections. It was infernally 
awkward to lose that dress-suit particular- 
ly, and be obliged to be married in the 
toggery he had or. If it were only to be 
a quiet wedding at home, it wouldn't mat- 
ter so much. Bat in church! Lord! 
what would they think? etc., eto. As for 
Brem's movey, that was simply awfal ! 
Awful! If he eould only get his fingers 
on that, the rest of the traps might go and 
no questions asked. Yes, sir! Of course 
Bram was responsible, and not be; but 
then, as he had undertaken to carry the 
money, he onght to have been more care- 
fal. It was justawfal! Awfal! But he 
firmly believed that the trank marked ‘‘ H. 
L. B.” was bis trank, and if so it certainly 
might be found. Bat then if it should-be 
found the money would be gone, most 
likely, and the deuce would to pay, 
after all! Awfal! Awfal! 

He was obliged at last to go back to the 
hotel, still a prey to unpleasant reflections. 
Arriving there, he found that Bramley had 
failed to come back on the evening train 
as he had pr , and this circumstance 
added considerably to his gloom. 

He was sitting in the reading-room about 
eight o'clock in the evening, pretending to 
read, and already exciting himself in anti- 
cipation of seeing that trunk opened, 
when a gentleman evidently from the 
country, who had been quietly reading for 
the past half hour, laid down his pores, 
took off his spectacles, rose and ed 
casually about the room. There was no- 
body in it except Frank and himself. After 
looking at Frank sharply two or three 
times, he approached him and extended 
his band. ‘I don't think I can be mis- 





#0. 
ral the minute I set eyes on it.” 
“You are vainted in Camberland, 
then?” said Frank. 
**] should think so! I live about two 
miles north. My name's Maltby - Zi 
pt Le TL ae on ont 
“Ww like enoug m 
on old enttlon, aly Casa these ebout three 





Ok, well, then, of 


** Indeed! Your father lives— 


| 





Frank was obliged to blasb 

“I thongbt 20!" continued Neighbor 
Maltby. ‘* All right! I wish you lack! I 
tell you what, that girl—I wouldn't say 
this before my old woman, you know, 
bat between me and yon and the gate 

, that girl Well, if I was a young 
ae I'd show you what I think of that 
gir 

This Inet remark of the old man ap- 
pealed irresistibly to Frank's strongest 
weakness, and he proceeded to unbosom 
himself without reserve on the subject of 
bis relations to that girl. His new-found 
friend congratulated him in the heartiest 
manner apon his good Inck in winning 
snch a prize, and Frank retarned the com- 
pliment by inviting him to the wedding on 
the epot. 

** If I could only be there!” said the old 
man, dejectediy. ‘* But I can't get round 
home before Tuesday. Ab, that's a rare 
girl! Bat look’ee bere, my boy,” said he, 
in an oracular tone, “have you counted 
the oost? It's a tremendous expensive 
luxury, that sort of a creatur’! I've got a 
daughter of my own about the age of that 
Markely girl, and as sure as you're born, 
it takes the heft of the profits off about two 
hundred acres to keep her afloat, year in 
and year out.” 

**I don't trouble myself about that sort 
of thing,” said Frank, loftily. The old 
man had hit him in another tender spot. 

“Im glad to hear you say so,” was the 
response. ‘Id be sorry to see a girl like 
It would 


“There you are!” said the agent, throw- 
ing up the lid. 

It needed bat a glance to show what 
the trank contained—a lady's and baby's 
Sesteches nicely packed. Frank's con- | 

ition at this discuvery was deplorable to 
behold. od 

“Do you know what yon ve done, young | 
man?” maid the agent. looking throagh | 
and throneh the poor fellow with his abarp | 
eyes, *‘ You've involved this company ina 
suit for damages that may cost them thou. | 
sands of dollars.” 

** I confess that I'm down,” said Frank ; | 
“IT haven't a word to say for myself. | 
You've been very obliging, and I thank | 
you with all my beart. You ean de what 
you like with me.” 

“Then Ill give you a piece of advice 
The next time start on a journey com- 
pare your checks. Ciood-day, sir!” 

Frauk backed ont, and took the next 
train for home. 

The agent started the trank back to St. 
Louis at the earliest moment possible, 
telegraphed an order for the release of the 
party in arrest, and tendered to that party, 
on behalf of the company, the amplest 
apology for the blunder that bad —_ 
committed. It was reported afterward 
that the matter was compromised at an 
expense to the company ef about ~~ 





handred dollars, 
The very next morning Mr. Keplinger 

reesived a dispatch from Chicago inquir- 
ing for a missing trank, ‘‘ checked frow 
Washington for Pittsburg, September —, 
contents valuable, Party received wron 

check at Washington. Trank hia chee 

calla for ia here. Identify our trank by 
*D. H., Jeffersonville, Tll.,' written with 
pencil on right band end, near top.” 

Having read this dispatch, he drew ont 
| the humble receptacle of our national 

literature from his ok set, tarned the right 
| hand end to the light, and there, in dim 

and crabbed characters, bebeld the legend, 
| * D. H., Jeffersonville, Ill.” How his beart 
warmed to *' D. H." for even that unwatia- 
factory token of a passenger not wholly 
| depraved ! 

Hie started the trank with its ‘* valuable 
| contents” on its way to Ohicago without 
delay, telegraphed his action to the bag- 
gage-agent there, and re«juested that gentle- 
man to forward the other trank to him at 
once. 

It arrived in dae time, and Mr, Kep- 
linger bad the pleasure of telegraphing to 
Frank a ted time to come and identify 
his trank. 

Fravk went this time prepared, natu- 
rally, to be cautious about committing 
himeelf. ‘Trying his key, however, and 
finding that it fitted the lock perfeotly, his 
misgivings vanished, aud he expressed his 

**Do you want to take the responsibility emotions in a series of exclamations that 
of having the party in possession of it ar- | must be omitted here. He withdrew the 
rested if he can be found?” | key without so muoh as raising the lid, 

** By all means!” exclaimed Mr. Maltby, | sat himself down upon the trank, and de- 
seeing Frank hesitate. clared his intention to maintain that posi- 

** Yen,” said Frank, thus encouraged, | tion till Major Bramley could be brought 
“arrest bim. I know its my trank,” from Washington. The agent kindly tele- 

** Well,” said the agent, ‘look in to- | graphed the major, who was graciously 
morrow evening or the next morning. | granted a half-days leave of absence, and 
Good-night!” }in three hours he stood beside the mo- 

** All right!” said Frank. ‘‘Good-night!" | mentous trunk. 

And he and Mr. Maltby started back to the | Twas determined that I wonldn't 
hotel. They bad gone but a little way, | tonch your infernal old cash-box again if I 
however, when the old man suddenly re- | had to sit here for a month,” said Frank. 
membered that he wanted to ask the agent | ‘‘I1l open the trank now, and I want you 
abont a connection somewhere, and hur- | to get that box ont of my sight just as 
ried back to the office for that pnrpore. He | quick as you can.” 

was gone but a minute or so, when he re- | Don't disturb yourself on that score,” 
joined Frank, and they proceeded together | gaid the maj »r. 

‘a the hotel and retired, **Now, Mr. Keplinger,” said Frank to 

The next morning Neighbor Maltby, | the agent, “there is a cash-box in this 
who was an officer in the government se- irank “ich belongs to Major Brawley, 
cret servics, as you may have guessed, | which contains--how much does it con- 
quietly invited Frank to return to Washing- tain, major?” 
ton with him, and the young man passed | *' Forty-eight hundred and twenty-nine 
the following two or three days in strict | dollars and seventeen cents.” 
seclusion. It appeared that somebody—I ** Great Heavens !" exclaimed the agent, 
think myself it was the general—bad un- | ‘‘and you packed that box in a trunk! 
dertaken to account for the loss of the | and that trunk without a scratch on it to 
money on the supposition that Frank had | show who owned it!” 
stolen it. This theory didn't hold water | ** And I want you, Mr. Keplinger,” oon 
very long, though, and he was soon re- | tinued Frank, unrufiied by that gentle- 
leased. When he went to his room he dis- | man's apostrophe, ** to witness that Major 
covered there bad been « search-warrant | Bramley takes on of that box here 
there in bis absence, and be had the pleas- | ia broad daylight, aud that I refuse to 
ure of tacking down his carpet and putting | touch it.” 
things to rights generally, When he went **Go on,” said the agent. 
up home the next day he found his mother's Frank lifted the lid and fell back. 
honse had been favored with a similar visi- | Bramloy dived into the trunk up to his 
tation. There had even been a proposition | shoulders, and came ap—empty-handed ' 
to investigate Col. Markely's premixes, but | He glared at Frank, » lous. 
that old soldier had armed himself and ob-| Frank, also speechless, also dived, and 
jected, and the officers thought better of it. also came up—empty-handed ! 

He was not disturbed. | The agent took his torn, fished ovolly 

1 should have said that Frank bad | and carefully, and came op—empty. band- 
prevence of mind enough, after he was ar- | ed! 
rested, to send a line by the up-train that; The mejor was as pale a4 a spectre. 
morning to the gayest little girl explain- | Frank had quietly settled himself down on 
ing his Tomsentabio situation, and exhorting | the carpet with a view to dying comfort- 
her to bear up for his sake, and #0 forth. | ably if be must die. 
Of course she would see that the wedding, * Wrong trunk again, eh?’ shouted 
appinted for the next morning, was “off,” | Keplinger, jerking him up on bis feet, as 
as the horve-men say, till things shonid | they do the dead man in the pantomime. 
clear up. | “It is my trank—ob, yes,” said Frank, 

CWith the view of avoiding an anti-cli- | settling down again, exactly like the dead 
mex at the end of my tale, which I abhor, | man in the pantomime. 
and which can only be averted by prompt! The agent, having reached the fruition 
measures, I beg to be allowed to say at this | of all hiv labors in this case in the Anding 
point that two weeks from the day first ap-| of the missing piece of baggage, could 

inted the nuptials of Mr. Wills and Misa | well be pardoned for a rather cool comtem- 
Markely were duly celebrated with much | plation of the consternation of bis com- 
éclat. The groom's costume, in conform- | panions at the lows of the money, with 
ity with the prevailing custom in the best | which be bad no concern. The majors rigid | 
society, was restricted to the black frock. | face relaxed at last, and Frank came to | 
coat and white cravat, while the charming | life suddenly—as the dead man does in | 
bride, whose beauty, as was universally re- the pantomime. | 
marked, shone with peculiar splendor on| ‘* Major,” said be, ‘‘somebody has) 
this joyous occasion, was atti in a lovely | stolen that box; I told you so.” } 
robe of pale green passementerie, trimmed | ‘1 begin to suspect as mach,” said the | 
with very elegant coiffares of purple valen- | major, cattingly. 
ciennes falling to the floor. Her hair, ar- bat his arrow minsed its mark, for) 
ranged in simple bandeaux in the style of | Frank had tarned his eye upon the serene | 
Catherine de Medicia, was decorated with Mr. Keplinger, and the next moment, ad- | 
rouleaux of orange flowers «la mode. It | d that gent , excl d, 
would be pleasant to go on with this thing “Tne wan who has had possession of | 
if the compensation were adequate. Bat | this trank must be arrested instantly.” 
it isn't, and life is short: let us resume. ) **In that case,” said the agent, still se- 

The next morning after his arrival | rene, ‘‘ you will find a copy of thin dis. | 
home, Frank was sammoned back to Bal- serviceable, as furnishing a clew to | 
timore to identify hie trank. When he | his identity.” And be handed Frank the | 
reached there, Mr. Keplinger read to him | dispatch from Chicago.” | 
a dispatch received two days before from ** Do you mean to tell me,” said Frank, 
St. Louis. It said :— | growing red in the face, ** that you are not 

“Traonk marked ‘H. L. B.’ forwarded ay be help me any further?” 
to your address last night. Party claiming| “* dt 5 said the agent ‘‘I 
it im custody, awaiting requisition from have fou your trunk; there my duty 
your governor.” ends. Bat stay! I don't mind aiding you 


be the worse for both of 'em.” 

Frank bad nothing to say te this, so he 
only shragged his shoniders. 

*Yon're on the way up there now, I 
reckon ?” said the old man. 

Frank proceeded to explain his situation 


‘*Singularest thing I ever heard in my 


“Do you mind if I go 


**T wish yon would,” said Frank. 

And so he did. 

And what do you suppose the trank con- 
tained? It was crammed full of public 
documenta, 

“If that isn't a put-up job,” exclaimed 


know what it is!” 

The agent was not quite so sure about | 
it, but he owned there was ground for sus- 
picion, especially as the trunk itself was | 
both new and cheap. Upon reflection he 
resolved to give Frank the benefit of the 
doubt. 

“Ell telegraph Monday morning,” said 
he, ** and find the trank you claim, if pos- 
sible. What was the mark?’ 

"a & oe” | 

















“The trunk arrived this morning,” said with « It strikes me that a | 
the agent. “Here itis. Do you recog-| man who ribes Cop, docu- | 
nize it? Is it your trank?” ments as ‘ valuable’ wouldn't be likely to 


*“BatlI hanker much after mere greenbacks. 


**It certainly is,” said Frank. 
“And it strikes me," said the major, | 





years, | tried to unlock it. 
“and I've been in Washington nearly | 


| ** Let me try.” 
ldn't cess than Frank. “Are you sure this is | more feasible, acquiesced in the msjor's | ‘old man" takes bis solemn repast from 


remember me. Bat Ive anen gon aboat | the right key?” he asked. 
there, certain. I reckon you know the | 
Markelys, and Willses, and Bramleys, and | 
such? They're old families in that re- | 


“I kpowthemall I'ma Wills myself.” 


never put that strap on it. And the lock 


has been changed, too,” he added, ashe ‘‘that the best thing you can do is to, 


opal mpm make a clean breast 
** You're getting nervous,” said theagent. of it to general.” 
Bat he bad no better suc- Frank, failing to perceive any course | 


“ Bat mind you, major,” said he, “I'm 
not going to crawl. I'll just tell him ex- 
actly how the thing stands, and then he | 
may do his worst. I know one person 
who'll stand by me, and—”" Here his | 


“ Yea. 

** Perfectly sure? Look at it again.’ 

** Perfectly sare.” 

** Very well, then, this is not the right 


. “Open it, and Il quetnes | eee He said no more. 

* at no matter what be said, he was hen they reached the Washi 

Ty no means so confident as he had been depot 

ot | and as they were standing 

he was quaking « railroad-man stepped up and touched 
‘s elbow. 

| 


[ 





| thing ? 


| tisement - 
they were obliged to wait a few | 
To tell minutes for the arrival of the horse-car, | life, where want never comes, with the 
on the platform | Bhakers, by embracing the true faith and 


you go east about ten days ago, and want. 

to do something with your trunk after 
they'd got it on the truck, and they palled 
it of for von?" 

* Yea, I did,” said Frank, pricking ap 
his oars. 

**Just come along with me,” said the 
railroad-man. 

“What do you want with me?” said 
Frank, grown a trifle wary since his expe 
rience with Neighbor Maltby 

*Jast come along with me,” said the 
railroad-man. 

The mejor expressing his willingness to 
ge along with Frank, Frank went along 
with the railroad.man withont farther ado 
The railroad-man led the way to the desk 
in the baggage.room. 

“Do you know anything about this?” 
asked the railroad-man, setting down a 
dusty cash-box ander Frank's nose. 

“I rather think / do,” said lrawley, 
seizing it with a grip of steel. 

Frank stood transfixed. 

The major whipped out bis key, un 
locked the box, ran over ita contents, and 
looked it again in about ons minute and a 
quarter, “Its all right, Prank,” said he, 
w the lifelike statue of that young maa 
standing beside him. 

“I reckoned you'd be after it before 
this time,” said the railroad.wan, addres 
ing the same inanimate object, “ You 
rec'lect you opened your trank for some- 
Well, you forgot to pat that box 
in when you shut it ap again, and I didn't 
notice it till the train was of. (If Id 
only a-knowed what was in it, now!) So 
I just set it up here on the shelf, thinkin 
when you miwed it, youd be a sendin 
for it. And [ never thonght of the old 
thing sgain till I saw you ontride there 
jest now, '—~ Lippincott» Magazine 


—_—-e—_ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


€@ Nover kick a man when he is down, 
unless you are sure he can't get up. 

€@ A lady clergyman at Kittery, Maine, | 
recently performed the marriage ceremony 
for ber son. 

S@ Orawford ocunty mourns the death | 
of a thirty-four year old horse. 

47 A new weekly paper, called the ‘Jim 
and Eliza Jonrnal,’ has been started in | 
Mississippi. Jim and Eliza are the oditor 
and the wife. 

S@ A man in Washington county, New 
York, recently eloped with hin sister-in- | 
law, aged thirteen. 

S@ The Washington Star says every ap. 
proach to both Houses of Congress is 
blocked with pie stands. 

€@ In Michigau recently a boy, 1:5 years | 
old, committed suicide to escape the brutal | 
treatment of his father. 

S@ A Now Hampshire town defrayed the 
expense of providing a municipal hearse | 
by giving a fancy dress ball. | 

47 Kamucl A. Adams was recently | 
granted a divorce by a Vermont court on 
account of the “intolerable severity of | 
Sarah, hia wife.” 

S@ When a Boston editor parts his bair 
in the middie it is considered that ‘* Super. 
stition has its clammy grasp’ on his intel. | 
lect. 

4 Mmo. Adelina Patti-Caux cleared 
9,323 roubles and a diamond and pearl | 
breast-pia at her recent benefit in Mosoow, 

€7 The Princess Pierre Konaparte bas 
opened a dreasmaker's establishment in| 
Bond street, London, She recently visited | 
Paria to make parchases. | 

$7 A young gentleman at Kansas City | 
sent seventy-five cents to New York re- 
cently for a method of writing without pen 
or ink. He received the following insorip- 
tion on aoard: ‘* Write with a pencil.” 

€@ A lady of Houth Woodstock, Vt., 
smothered her infant child with too many | 
wraps while out sleigh-riding lately. 

2 The Archbishop of Santiago declares 
that female voices in the choir are dan- 
gerous to trae piety and devotion. | 

ww We that recently a lady bad 
several handred dollars’ worth of point 
lace clipped off her clothing by an adroit | 
thief, while she was at church singing, | 
“Strip me of the robe of pride; clothe | 





me in humility.” 

@ A Vermonter who sol:! hia farm and 
used all the money he got for it in buying 
a lottery ticket, drew #:) and a brass» | 


watch. He then threw himaelf upon a | 
roaring buzz saw and closed his eventfal | 
career. 


S@ A Virginia railroad had to pay alady 
#400 damages for carrying her several 
miles past the station fur which she had 
taken a ticket. 

S@ A man pat hia head throagh the win. | 
dow of an elevator tower in a (incinnati | 
hotel recently, and the elevator descend 
ing. out it completely off | 

€@ Av enthusiast was turned ont of the 
gallery of a Mowphis theatre, the other 
night, for encouraging the antios of Mins 
Lydia Taompson with the delighted ex >sls- 
mations of ** Bully for you, old tow-top! 
(00d lordy, look at ber kick!" Thos cruel 
fate chills the ardor of the most ingenu. | 
ons spirit. 

€@ The most confiding woman lives in 
Vrovidence. She went to an anction, and, 
knowing the prevalence of thieves at sach 
places, asked a nice-looking man to take 
care of her pocket-book, containing 3) 
He im atill taking care of it. 

ST At Blatington, !’a., recently, a man 
was locked up ip the station-hoase by hix 
friends, while his son was prepared for 
borial, #o that the father might keep sober 
for the funeral 

@@ The marriage custom of celebrating 
golden and silver weddings haa been so 
barleryued by the introdaction of tin, 
wooden and even paper weddings, that it 
is proposed to abandun such celebrations 
altogether, 

47 They have dead head snicides ont 
West. At La Crosse, Wisconsin, recently, 
aman entered a store and inquired the 
price of a pistol. While examining the 
weapon, he slipped in a cartridge and blew 
bis brains out. 

6@ A Norristown youth sent his girl a 
box of rm one afternoon lately, and 
the next day a fellow met him on the 
street and said, ‘‘ ‘Those grapos were jolly 
good last night ; send some up every Wed 
nesday evening—-thatse my night, you 
know.” 

@@ Kereesnixs A conntry debating 
society has ananimously decided, with a 
frankness that is refreshing, that *‘ decep- 
tion is t ry.” 

€@ A Western paper speaks of the house- 





| cleaning season as that when divine wo- 


man has herown way ai the house, while the 


the top of the flour barrel, and, in sleep 
ing, enjoys the freedom of the interval be- 
tween his bedroom and the front fence. It 
isa o ditation, whitewash aud 
calm, unimpessioned profanity. 

€@ The ‘Shakers " of Monat Lebanon, 





**] tell you it is my trank,” said Frank, | emotion got the upper band of his vocal | New York, want more men, women and 
| children among them. Here is their adver- 


** Wanted—Men, women and 
children can find a comfortable home for 


pare lives. Particulars can be 
by writing ‘The Shakers, Mt. Le 


* Bee here, young man,” said he, “‘ didn't | banon, New York. 


| shipwreok tn shorter than many, but fall of 


| ber guing oa board the big ship, bat they 


| marlin 


67 Mr. Thomas Frederick (Ciaelph, 
claiming direct descent from George ITT. 
by bie lawfal wife, Hannah Lightfoot, ae 
vertain virtue thereof, bis title to the Eng. 
lish throne, and aleo enters a caveat for 
the principality of Wales throngh bia mat 
ernal inheritance from Liewellyn, the last 
of the Welsh monarohs 

7 A Fine Curate — Mr. Leland, in bis 
* Egyptian Sketoh Hook,” records that the 
climate is so uniformly Ane in Egypt that 
it coarce to be a subject of remark. The 
natives, having no changes in the weather 
to talk about when they meet, aubstitate 
compliments, and what the Chinese call 
** handsome talkee,” 

S@ The newest kind of tea tables are 
oval, having brass handles, so that they and 
the whole tea equipage are brought in at 
once. They are in the form of a kind of 
donble table, having a amaller one above 
fastened to the principal one by foar legs 
The cake and bread and batter are placed 
noderoeath the swaller one in the centre, 
the tea onps all around, and the crean, 
suger, aod tea on the upper one 

S@ A remarkable instance of mortality 
in a single family took place lately near 
Hinghamton, N.Y. On Sanday, Decom 
ber 'sih, last, Mr. and Mra, Holiday cele. 
brated the sixty fifth anniversary of their 
wedding at Downaville, Delaware Connty. 
At that time sixteen children of the family, 
of which Mr, Holiday was the eldest, were | 
all living, and fourteen brothers and sis 
ters of Mra, Holiday were also in good 
bealth and present at the anniversary, 
Rinoe then the entire number, thirty —all, 
in fact, cxoopting Mr. and Mra. Holiday 
have died 

S# lioone county, La., has a carionity 
in the form of a burning gas well, A local 
journal says that in boring for water in the 
Vicinity of Loove, the auger went down 
nixty-five feet without finding any. It was | 
then notioed that a gas was emitted from | 
the hole, which ignited upon a« light being 
applied, burning with a blaish flame, | 
which varied in height from fifteen to | 
twenty feet 

S@ At a recent wedding in New York, | 
among the bridal presents was carelessly 
displayed a check for *100 000, drawn to | 
the ordor of the bride and signed by her 
father. One of the guests was the cashier 


| of the bank on which the cheok was drawn. | 


He was one of those dinagreeable people 


| who onn never appreciate a joke, and whoal 


ways delight to telling the trath when it is 
unpleasent to somebody else, This wen- 
tleoman threw a damper on the epirite of 
the party, by declaring that the yenerous 
father of the bride never had more than 
half slooo0 to his oredit in the bank 


| Hoe hin account was opened 


Sf A Varia correspondent, speaking of | 
the Ville du llavre dinaster, saya ** Of the 


fourteen young ctildren on board only one | o » 


wan waved. An she came to the surface she | 
inatinolively caught at the firat object 

floating past, and maid toa lady who hung | 
on the other sule, ‘leant die wo! A wil. 
ful, petted child, she oven vow stragyled 
againet the goneral fate. Her miory of the | 


pathos: *Toere wana great crash, and they 
called to come oa the other side; then | 
was in the water — she does not romember 
having gone down ‘and I clung to a pair 
of steps, | was getting tired, very tired, 
bat Miss told me to bold on; then a 
boat cane aud took usc LE don't remem 


“wave me some brandy; then | was dread. 
fully siok, and touk off my clothes aud put 
on me & man's shirt, aod pat me to bed’ 
She hogs her doll, and looks up with her 
large blae eyes, which never until now wad 
doved, and remembera and seouss to monrn 
over the fate of a kitten which fluae!t paat 


aud she wished she could have saved.’ 
—e 


_ 
The Scarlet Letter, 

It in recorded that in the year tit a 
woman stood for an hour tn the pillory 
near the ‘Town Honve, anuad the no Me and 
joors of the maltitnde The Searlet 
Letter” inne myth; Hawthorne had bat to 
tarn to the criminal records of the colony 
for the dramatic tncidenta he be« related 
The General Conrt enacted tn lou) a law 
to preveut warrages of consanyutuity, the 
declared penalty «f breaking which was 
that the man or woman offending should 
be set apon the gallows for an hone, with 
a rope about the nook, audin the way from | 
pall be severely 
whipped. The offenders were forever to 
woar a capital letter ** I, ont oat of cloth 
of a color different from their clothes, on 
the arm or back, ta open view If the 
culprit: remowed the letter, he of she wan | 





thenes to the common 





| 


to bo further whipped No dontt there | 
were Hoeter Prynned thas branded ane 

soourged in State etroet * Lan dnarha of 

Jiuston.’ 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Thirty conten line forench tneertion 
OD Vaviment le rey 


GROVER & BAKER'S 


IMPROVED LOCK-STITCH 


jired tn advance 





SEWING MACHINES. 


SIMPLE, DUKABLE, KELIABLE, 
LIGHT KUNNING, and 
EASILY OPERATED 


SALESTOCHOMS 


TM BHAT WAY, Now York, 
wi Hhstint ist. t mele iptim, 
VOID Qt ACK. A vie tinot early indi 
tion, Causing Her@ous deity, pramatur 
cay, Av., having tries ) valn every advertiaed 
remely, base dim overed @ # mip « ane . 
cure, whieh? oy end irer * at ae florets 
Addrewe J. Il, KMEEV ES, @ Nawnan etreet, Sew 
York “ 
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AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, 
For Restoring Gray Hair 
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How Delightful 


It in to be able to remove all the disfiyare- 
ments from the skin, such as tan, freckles, 
moth patches, et: The deligkhtfal and 
harmless toilet preparation Known as (ieo, 
W. Laird’s * Bloom of Youth” will effect 
nally remove all such blemish without the 
fear of injaring the shin It will leave 


the skin smooth clear and transparently 
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mer 
With met « efi!) towch of the band, 
Whee my polece no longer delightfully beat 
At the theeght of your coming, the sound of your 


When | wated net your coming far down the long 
rect 


- 
Whe: your dear loving voles, ton, 
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Grows bareh in reproach of command | 


Ab 
tow strange It will be! 


Hoe strange 11 wll he whem we willingly stay 
Divided the weary day throng . 
On getting remotely apart, ae we me), 


Or canliy com verse on the ewe of the « 

Ie @ wearisome old married-folk wort of way’ 
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COMPENSATION. 


BY SPHIN 


**] cam manage to drop in, you know 
woman is a perfect (iod.send 
at any time!” exclaimed the taller and 
darter of two gentlemen, who were boon 
companions in art, and bed after 
velling taken breath, as it were, at 


other man had not raised his eyes 
during the fippant remark, and indeed his 
P d lips d hardly to open in 
ttering the to, ** Well!” that fell 








from them. Launt Hartleigh scanned 
him sharply. “By Jove!” he exclaimed 
inwardly, ‘‘does the fellow love ber 


then outwardly, ‘‘Ames, you met them at 
Angebarg, did you not’ What a fool I 
was to have left you there” 
Lindley Ames raised bis gray, searching 
the face of hia companion in as 
tonishment. 
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riendless man,) nearer and farther. 
nature was one of such simple sincerity, 


coal with wathine t that po one seemed to embarrass her, and 
Rit chilly and elient, & mort bing t+ 7: | che font if 


time and again unre. 
servediy in many of the 


| marbles, without apology for ber thoughts 


of them, and yet so unhesitating in expo- 
sing anything concerning them of wh 

abe was ignorant, that though willing to en- 
lighten her, he yet felt himeelf to be the 
learner in the end. He was, upon this day, 
working away silently and peacefully, when 
happening to raise his eyes ey he 
saw ber as nearly in the position the 
statue she had so , ae he bad 
wished her to be a f hour before. At 
first it coourred to him she had done it 
purposely, to or amuse him, buat 
soon found it was involuntary and that her 
face had grown into an intensity of 
anguish. windows were open, and 
be heard nothing but « steady fovtfall, 
and the distant song of a boatman, bat 
that was too indistinct to have caught her 
ear. He looked out of the window, and 
saw launt Hartleigh walking below, and 
for the first time he noted the curiously 
steady, heavy footfall, giving one the im 
pression of a man whose self-control 
was undeniable, whose will was masterfal, 
whose intentions were full of fident 
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STORIES FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS. 


Mau~a.—‘' Bo now, Maggie, you understand all the story of Lo''s wife—don't 


your" 
Maourn.—* Yes; bat I want to know where all the salt comes from that isn't 
made out of ladies." 





Cousin Miriam? Does she talk to youand 
tell you stories?" 
* Oh, no; she likes us totalk. We tell 
'ber all she does not know, and abe likes 
a.” 
Simple truth! they told her unconscious- 
ly, that there was yet in the world some- 


with tearless eyes and clenched bands; 
and at last, when with an awfal effort she 
mastered ber grief aud turned toward him 
with that sablime i yofe H 
he had #0 worshipped in ber face, he conld 
have fallen at her feet; but the usue! 
was stealing quietly over her, and 








rpose. Lindley Amen turned toward 
“ perplexed; her cloned eyes opened 
into bia, and ber uplifted hand fell heavily 
upon the chair back, the face was no more 
the one he had been endeavoring to por 
tray than if a mask had slipped anide. 

lle sighed heavily, and dropped a cur 
tain over the portrait, The door opened, 
lanunt Hartleigh entered, closed it, stood 
with bie back againat itand amiled. ‘The 
woman had risen slowly, very slowly, from 
her seat, and stood waiting with a sort of 





“IT had no idea you cared so much 
meet Miriam Helmsley. 

“Neither did 1, my dear fellow, till I | 
saw your picture of her— and that” 

* And ean convey no idea of her!” | 
buret forth the other, excitedly. ‘I'm 


to make a complete failure of it, I 
poy My I wish you would undertake it, 








Hartleigh' 
The latter shragged his shoulders. 
Much obliged! imagine George Helms 


ley's cbagrin at finding bis ideal artiat | 
coolly banding his darling daughter to me 
to paint—be would as soon have ber sit 
for Satan himself.” 

“Ie it ble you know her father, | 


** Well, yoo-—he settled some of his son's | 
old scores with me once. Young Helms. | 


undefinable grandeur in her attitude, and a 


| divinity of sorrow in her face. 


**Woll, Mra. Hartleigh !" be exolaimed, 
** Lam sorry to have interrupted any trte 
«téte, bat Mr. Ames will probably thank 
me for a correct introduction my wife! 
Mr. Lindley Ames!” 

Bhe was hardly prepared for the out 
or 

%. My (Giod! and I loved ber!" 

Then there fell upon the three a silence 
that waite for the anguish of a heart 


one 
ory one that fills the room, striking doom 
to all living — one that beara, after a minute, 


the few faint sounds of a city in at a win. 


| dow, or the ebb and flow of some nad sea, 


whose waves lap a qjaiet abore but what 
they heard just then, was the dying, dis- 
tancing cadence of a boatman's song. She 


ley wae @ very heavy swell at one time, | heard it now~ as he bad canght it two 
and bad more expenses than money, and | minutes before and her hand sought her 
he relieved bis mind by borrowing a little | heart, as one who covers a wound after 


here and there, before be went the way of | 
all sinners. Well, an revoir, mon ami! | 
Tuesday, you said? Ii'm- an revoir!” 
The door closed-and the man who sat 
in his Joseph» coat, with his easel before 
him, arose and flung aside his brushes, | 
and pushing apart tbe ourtain of bis win. 
dow gazed out upon the sapphire bay of 
Naples. The fascination of sky and water 


ecomed to impart a reality to the most | some familiar object 


ideal visions he had ever pomessed. He 
reviewed, however, that happy golocky 
time in Bavarian Germany, recaliing the 
simple cottage, where friends so often 
meet friends, of intimacies are formed 
with cowperative strangers. Very oor 
dially and naturally bad he met and recog 
nize his fathers old friend, Creorge 
Helmsley, who had duly prevented him to 
hie danghier Miriam. Upon comparing 
their plans at the railway station of Hof, 
it wae pot surprising that « lonely man 
like himeeif abould obange his route alight 
ly for the sake of agreeable company 
“And ther, Mr. Helmsley bad added, 
** Rorrento is just the place for an artint 
Ro be, himeelf, had thought a» ita magic 
coloring drifted in «a charming maze of 
idle witehery into the recesses of his in 
most being 

Tueedey came and, with the day, the 
lady, ber father bidding her good-bye at 
the door. In the short time the artist had 
known ber he had been strnck by her 
marvellous repose. She was the large 
type of ordinary beight, ard her beed was 
simply magnificent, but rather out of pro 
portion to the slender peck ard drooping 
shoulders, At first he had resolved that 
the painting should be « vignette, but en 
tiraly dissatiafied with the attempt, he 
began his stady afresh. Having made the 
lighte and sbadows of the room satisfac 
tory to himeelf end to her, he requested 
her to turn a three quarter face toward the 
light side of the stndio. In so doing her 
eyes fell opon that wordrons piece of 
sculptare called “The Wind girl,” and 
before be could object Miriam Helmaley 
was standing before it 

* De you notice as the light strikes the 
beck of the band, the palm i pink! she 
asked, «ramming the uplitted fingers. 

* Yee. the marble is of the Gnest, and is 
ongbly susceptible to the dainty chisel 
ling of the curve. the lobe of the car, 
ale, you observe, is as delicate as a sea 
abell,” he replied. 

* Bat the fece, bow pathetic’ and yet 
not pretty, bet helf-pamfui, half-eager! 
abe exclaimed, alt ring ber position alight 
ly. ** lean jast feel with her!” she mut 
tered, potsing ber own superlt bead alight 
to the left. 

“ And ip so doing, you bave at once de 
your own position for the portrait. 
ber chair near the warble, 


f 


¢ 


probing. She dragged herself by some 


superhuman effort, to the spot whereon 
Lindley Ames stood, as if death bad 
stricken him standing. She opened ber 
lips to apeak, but no sound issued there 
from. She placed her hand upon his shoal 


| der heavily ; and impelled by some power, 


he reised his face, as a man in a night 
mare fixes bis eyes in frozen terror upon 


‘*My friend! the words burst forth, 
“it is troe; bat IT have left bim— ons 
roads are separate, We, my father and I, 
will leave this place to-day!” 

‘Not so, my lady not so! interrapted 
Hartleigh, “1 have not traversed all 
Earope to finally secure sach success, If 
you go, I go with you, as your lawfal hus 
band. That you cannot deny 


**T deny nothing, bat so long as I have | 


a father, bia home in mine, no law can 
prevent that, though it does refuse a di 
vorce 

A divorce’ A shiver crept over Lindley 
Ames, Then, with a sudden self forgetting 


manfalness, he stepped between them a | 


firm, resolving fire shining in his pale 


face 


“Cap yon not forgive each other here | 
and now, What is it that separates | 
you! 

Hartleigh burst into a cold, flendish 
langh Phat's exactly it What indeed 


is it The lady before you knows ful 
well that she cannot bring into any court of 
justioe, any reason strong enough to recnre 
a divorce hers is a superior, ethereal pa 

ture, diwsatiefied with the sapport and 
companionship of the mortal man she ac 

cepted to love, honor and obey forseoth 

She cannot at this minute complain of 
want, of cruelty, of negleet-in fact of 
anything on the face of the earth.’ 

**Trne'” she rejoined, “‘ of course any 
court of justice would langh in the face of 
any woman who refased simply to live 
with a man who married her for money, 
apd daily and bourly told her so--who 
never failed to sarround ber with com 

| panions who were in every way obnozious 
apd who made ber, his wife, the object of 
their pity, their jesta, their aneera, 

*** Por better or for worse, was part of 
the marriage vow, my dear madam, and 
as it seems to you so certainly the latter, I 
should think a person of your | ofty nature 
would enjoy a saintly reputation for en 
durapoe and heavenly-min edness | * 

“God knows | tried to keep those vows, 
and faued. He can make me responsible, 
I know,” she said. her bead bowed down 
apon ber breast in an agory of remorse 
and repagnance 

| “* Well, said Hartleigh, with a shrag of 
tho shoulders, ‘1 leave you with a know- 
ledge of my intentions, and you can con- 
vey them with my profound regard to your 
father, and further tell him his inter- 
oe will ran a heavier risk than he per- 
haps allows to occur to him,” and he was 


i 


| gone. 

They stood immovable. Then she sank 
| down on 0 sofe and wept as only a woman 
| who had her eyes opened w sin and 


£ 
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thing sincere, trastfal, beautiful. 

One day when the dead horror of her 
past seomed to have reached its stoniest 
phase she heard one of the children call- 


her quivering lips were settling into the 
sweet resignation that intense suffering so 
often leaves, and bis eyes sank before 
hers. If he bad rained them and seen the 
flush stealing slowly over the delicate face, ing her to come ont-doors. Patting on 
he would have decided his own fate dinas- | ber hat mechanically, she followed the 
trously, bat he felt her take his hand in | little, beckoning figure quite without the 
deepest sympathy and gratitnde, and say limits of the place. lieasie ran across 
simply, “ Good-bye, my dear friend!" and 4 field, still with little, graceful antios 
was alone— oh, soalone | — that in comy lete alluring the lady into a amall nook of ber 
reaction of feeling be turned with mad. own, whore a hollow tree held many wood- 
dened eyes toward the door with some land troasnres—tiny forest-caps of broken 
hasty purpose of following her. Then the scorns, bits of moss and shining scarlet 
thonght Shed ont and bia heavy eyes fell berries —little, wild, striped leaves growing 
upon the face of the blind girl, whose face, demurely in pieces of broken shell, The 
like Miriam Helusley's, seomed to qaiver child pointed ont a seat the boys had 
with painful anticipation; then shutting manufactured for ber near by, and then 
out the sound of her dying foot-falla, he proceeded to do the daties of hostess, 
lay down, stricken, at ita very feet, ‘Ob, wait!" sbe called ont, hastily. 
. . ° . . *T have forgotten the honey and the little 
tin plates. Bart says if I am to play the 
part of a good fairy, I must have real 
fairy food. Look, Cousin Miriam, here is 
the cherry-gum the boys brought for me ; 
and vow dont you eat it while l'm gone.” 
Promising with a faint smile perfect 
obedience to the ‘‘ good fairy,” the lady 
at still, her hands clasped in the old list- 
less manner, and arouod her the insect 
world wade drowsy melody, while below 


Three years clapsed, and in the late an 
tomn of 7! Lindley Ames retarned to 
America. From the day the Helmaleys 
had left Sorrento be bad heard nothing of 
or from them. The soul of bia artist life 
had departed , if be had depended apon that 
for hia living he should have died of starv- 
ation, but by the death of his father (bav- 
ing inherited the portion of an only son), 
he could, as his friends said, * afford to be 


an idler.” He entered, however, into mer. 82d above breathed forest mysteries in 
cantile life for the mere purpose of impos. *weetest luxariance, Suddenly a bird in 
ing upon himself some task that would the tree above her, burst forth into rap- 


turons singing. Everything about her 
spoke of life, of motion, and happiness ; 
she seemed to heracif the only dead thing 
about. ‘The bird continued his roundelay 
as if the apathetic listener below him, de- 
apite her closed eyes and immovable face 
were drinking it all into her beart. A 
faint curious awakening to a response 
seemed stirring in her veins; the fine 
white mask of the face began t» break 
up into quivers; the eyes grew dim; her 
lips parted into the passionate utterance of 
one line of ** Loony Doon :’ 


partially amother, and if possible kill the 
worm of un«quenched grief gnawing incea- 
santly in bis beart. To srfler ia to endare 
a pang, but to sufler for those we love isto 
part with our vitality slowly and surely. A 
hope bad once flashed over bim that reven 
years of separation between husband and 
wife can insore their mutue! freedom, bat 
here a blash of shame mounted to his brow, 
for was there not the remembrance of his 
own efforts at a reconciliation? So he 
closed the door of his beart and ander 
standing upon this intrnder, and went bis 
way a desolate man 

And Miriam Helmsley’ She accom. 

vanied her father to Rome; and Launt 
| Viartte igh, trne to his promise, waa their 





* low can ye wing, ye little bird, 
Aud I so weary, fa’ o' care? 
bat the voice seemed bnt the effort to 
bring back the lost chord of some barp, 


shadow. In one month from that time thet bad hong as mote as that on Tara's 
her father sickened and died of Roman walla 

fever. Then she neither krew nor cared 

what happened. When her husband came “ ?™ = a ae © ght, its tale of 


} and took ber away with him, she made vo 
j resistence, Like some p arble woman in 
| her sweeping mourning robea, without a 
| single recognizing glance of anything, she 
loft she disappeared, 

Two years later they were in Paria, but 
| all people kuew of her was the fact of her 
being as ber busband termed it ** depress 
eda family failing, thongh,” he added, 
with a sigh, aa if he had been the victim 
of some terrible imposition; and people 
congratulated “ Monsieur” on his gayely, 
his hopefalness ander the shadow of in 
sanity, as he constantly must be, they 
thought. Once she had written a formal 
letter to Lindley Ames, and sent it to bis 
old address in Sorrento, telling bim simply 
of her fathers death; there may have 
| been some faint hope that he would keep 
a watch on her husband, as she was now 
entirely alone in ber grief. The letter, 
however, never resched him, as he had 
left for America long before She knew 
another night of horror, and then she re- 
tarned to ber native land. 

A large assembly of Hartleigh’s gay 
friends were congregated at bis residence; 
he bad, as uenal, insisted apon his wife's 
| presence. She was sitting among the half- 
inebriated, chattering throng like a mourn. 
fal ghost, when she beard ber husband ¢x- 
claim, ** Here's to the prolongation and 
fature jollity of my own life,” and then fall 
heavily forward. Sve was still sitting when 
they raised him, and bad not risen when 
the hastily-sammoned physician exolaimed 
decisively (not noticing her presence), 
* Upmistakably a case of heart disease. 
Geatlemen, it ie all over!” She remem- 
| bered that some one took her ont of that 
| ehair, in which she seemed frozen; and 
_acourately she recalled the days that he 
, lay dead im the house, and the days that 
| the steamer bore her away from the land 
| where abe hed left them both—father and | 
| busband. Some kind friends bad tole- | 

graphed to her cousins in America, and | 
| when they met ber at the steamer they Waited for ber egain, her invalid chair 
) shrank back in amazement. There was no | carefully wheeled among them all, 
|} trace of the woman who had left her | that she might drink in some of their life 
| Bative shore a happy bride, and who mp ny ey and the man who pushed it 
| stood om the deck of the outward-bound | slowly 


A man « shadow fell athwart the path, bat 
she did not see it; she haa again, it seemed, 
endeavored to shut ont the sound and 
sight of the innocent things that appesled 
to the poor broken heart. The face of this 
man convalsed, as he looked at her; bis 
countenance was worn and thin, and the 
wella of his deop, gray eyes seemed hke 


but now tueir changeful lights were won- 
derfal. He eaw no trace of age or saffer- 
ing in the face before him ; it was simply 
ablauk. ‘The beauties of featare, of out- 
line were still there, but all expression 
seemed to have entirely fled. Ut was as if 
in some past hour the lightuing of sin had 
suddenly blasted the sonl, and left the 
beantifal body, a rarble monument to its 
foraxcr life. 

Lindley Ames had come to ber, knowing 
that be wes free tu claim her, if she did 
bat love him, but as he looked, there 
s emed to bir: lithe possibility of ever 
bringing that poor heart to life again, or 
even awabening one indignant throb for its 
past. lle uttered her mame very softly, 
and the eyes opened without a sign of re- 
Cognition in them 

**Miriam! Miriam!" the eyes grew 
wider; his own were filled with tears. He 
took the listless bands in his. ‘* Love me! 
love me!” he said, kissing her gently on the 
forehead. ‘‘ Try and love me, dear!" No 
sarprise or gladness was there ; she looked 


| ebild might who tries to understand, bat 


ber countenance dil not change. With her 
pathetic eyes still fastened on hia, abe said, 
wearily, “I am tired, my friend,” then 
laid ber head upon his breast. He folded 
his erme about her and uttered some 
thankfal exclamation in bending his face 
down to hers, only to find ber utterly insen- 
sible. . . . > 
Weeks and months of illness followed, 
when the summer flowers bloomed 


had grown white about the 
temples, bat the face was more youthful 
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the leaden color of the sea on cloudy days, | 


up into his face, very mnck as a little | 


the snn-lit paths, paused now | 
and again to put back from his forehead | 
the 


[Feb. 14, 1874. 





appeared ex- 

| coedip well pleased with each other. 
After a brief honeymoon both their - 
Besses retarned to Monaco to reside 

| Coekppagwanent princess. Very soon 
| afterward young lady commenced 
making bitter complaints to her friends of 
| tho coart etijuette, which she declared was 
| atterly anendurable, expecially to a free- 
born woman. An instance will 

suffice: One morning her Serene High- 
ness came down to breakfast before the 
whole family was assembled. To her 


reigning prince,” ‘‘ For H. 8. H. the reign- 
ing princess,” ‘' For H. 5. H. the hereditary 
prince,” ‘For H. 8. H. the hereditary 
princess.” Being in a burry and hapgry, 
**Her Serene H the hereditary 
princess " sat herself down and ate ber own 
eg and the eggs of her neighbors. Horror! 
Court etiquette was overthrown. The egg 
destined for the august Prince Florestan 
II. had been eaten by his own daughter-in- 
law! The outraged majesty of Monaco 
was indignant, and the youthful aspirant 
to the th by no mild in his re- 
os. However, true Douglas as she 

the old blood of Archibald Bell-the-. 
cat boiled over, and the Princess Mary 
is reported to have read the serene 
family a famous lecture. Matters went 
on in this way until the poor girl could 





stand it no , and one fine day 
escaped from “jail,” ran down to the 
station and took first train for Nice. A 


telegram was sent to the gendarmerie at 
Nice to arrest her as soon as she got out of 
the Accordingly, to her terror, 
when she put her foot on terra firma there 
stood two on ready to pounce upon 
her. It was, however, no joke to arrest an 
imperial princess, for such Lady Mary is 
by birth. The men hesitated, bat not so 
the princess. Brought ap at Nice, she 
knew all the roads and bypaths of the place 
by heart. Tacking up her petticoats, 
instead of going out by the ordinary 
exit, she made off as fast as her heels 
could carry her out of the station to the 
fence which separates the lincos from the 
road, climbed over it, and ran as swiftly as 
« banted deer through the fields, pursued 
by the two gendarmes, who, however. soon 
gave up the chase. Her Serene Highness 
finally reacbed the Villa Arson, almost two 
miles distant, terribly frightened, and with 
her clothes pretty nearly torn off her back. 
Here she found that noble-hearted and 
Obristian woman her motber, from whom 
she has never since separated. Nor bas she 
ielded up to her hasband ber little son, 
worn soon after the flight from Monaco. 
Vain have |}een the young man's attempts 
to indnce her to return to him, vain his 
appeals to the Pope to use his influence, 
vain even the threats of lew. Last winter 
the prince indnoed the king of Italy to per- 
mit an attempt to abduct the child from 
the princess whilst she was staying in Flo- 
rence with the (irand Duchess Marie of 
Kussia, bat the guards of the imperial 
lady prevented the emissaries of the Flo- 
rentine syndic from even entering the 
ace, and the next day the princess of 
onaco fled with her child to Switzerland. 
What the fatare developments of this sin- 
ular affair will be time will show. The 
asband see:ns determined not to yield, and 
bas recently employed the celebrated law- 
yer M. Grandperret as bis counsel. It is 
stated that undue influence of a malicious 
kind has been used to prejudice both the 
lbuchess of Hamilton and her daughter 
against the prince, bat all who know the 
traly lofty mind of the duchess will be sure 
that, althongh thereason for the princess's 
conduct has never transpired, it must be a 
very good one, or her mother would never 
nphold her as she does. Not the slightest 
blame is attributable to the princess of Mo- 
naco, and her reputation remains utterly 
above suspicion. 


Men and Women. 


When I was a boy we used to discuss in 
the debating societies of my native place, 
among other questions equally wise and 
equally insoluble, that of the relative su- 
periority or inferiority in native talent 
of the two sexes. The same sage and 
solemn question was also gravely discussed 
by our class in college when we were 
grave and reverend seniors, and ia the 
presence of the venerabie lr. Humphrey. 
I do not remember the arguments of the 
stadents, though of course they were very 
wise and entirely conclusive on both sides. 
Bat I well romember the decision of 
our honored president, which was as fol- 
lows: 1. Men are superior to women. 
2. Women are superior to men. 3, 
Neither the one nor the other are superior. 
I do not propose to argue that question. 
It is a fundamental principle in mathe- 
matios that there can be no ratio between 
nolike quantities. We do not measure 
flowers, as we do corn and potatoes, by 
the balf-bushel. It is idle to discuss the 
question which are the stronger, the golden 
beams of truth, or the siiken cords of 
| love. They must be twisted or woven to- 
gether if you would make a bond of power 

and influence that is quite irresistible. 
| Bat they must be spun apart, and you 
| moust teke good heed that you do not spoil 
or soil either in the twisting or weaving 
process. It is not worth while to ask 
| which is the more valuable implement, 
the needle or the drill and crowbar—which 
the more useful, the sewing machine or the 
mower and reaper. They are both in- 
valuable in their #, each utterly use- 
less in the place of the other. And even 
Mr. Beecher would not argue that there 
waa any great wisdom or economy in 
manufacturing the needle or the crowbar, 
or even the sewing- machine and the reaper, 
in the same shop. The wood and the iron 
—the raw materials—may be gotten ont in 
| mace and wrought into some manageable 
form together. But any manufacturer 
| would prefer to fashion and finish the 
| needle or the sewing-machine in a special 
| factory. It were folly to inquire which is 
the richer and sweeter masic, bass and 
| tenor or alto and They must 
| unite to make up the anthem of the Crea- 
| tion. But there must be a great deal of 
| Separate training before you can produce 
| either a Mario or a Nilsson. And to set 
| either one trying to sing like the other 
| would spoil both.— W. S. Tyler. 
—— oe - - — 

@ A Seasonance Joxz.—Talking about 
| Somtting sleigha, Wicks remarked to a 
Sot gh oo in ae ee vad 








author. Some of our 








2d. What is a good book to commence reading law 
in? Sd. le J. 8, ©. Abbott a good historian ? 





What le a good ame for removing euperfilaons ca- 
pillary adornments from the face? Sth. Is vul- 
on the increase . 


tion te good, except your second q 
awkwardly worded. #1. The book ly placed 
in the hands of young law students is Blackstone's 
Commentarics, 84, He le a better romancer. 

A razor, 6%. We do not know—we think on the de 
crease, # far as Manners are concerned. 

C.J. E., (Yelm Prairie, W. T.,) aake: * let, Was 
John Brown, of ‘es Ferry fame, jogalty tried 
by the authorities the State of Virginia or by a 
mob? %d. Do you think the | nited States would 
be justifiable in engaging in war with Spain? 8d. 
What is the length of the river Nile in Airica? 4th, 
Is the railroad bursted ap or not? Sth. What 
are the necessary requisites for a manufacturing 
State? 6th. Is there any country on the 
that prodaces as large timber tn ae q 
as Washington Territ ?” let. By the 
thorities. %d. It would upen the 
tion. 84. Probab 
Sth. Plenty of coal or power 
nication with the world by rail or water; y of 
home or outside capital, and brains to use it; and 
an abundance of labor are among the necessary re- 
quisites of manufacturing. 6th. Probabiy not; 
some ot the Soath American forests are of 


extent, a 
asks : “* det. Ie it 


in 


I 


8. An Se (Rash lle, Indiana,) 
proper to say w i ing ‘ , ‘from 
page 90"?" Either form tot vapor, Wes bed 


ei Soeens oS mn) on 
Coc : “Who are t 
much tax do they 


In the Upited States, and how 

pay esnoually?” William B. Astor, Cornelius Van- 
bilt and A. T. Stewart are ted to be the 
three wealthiest men in the country, bat whether 
they really are, no one knows, not even the indi- 
viduals themaecives, The late Horace F. Clarke died, 
supposing himeelf to be worth several! millions, 
but since his death the estate has into bank- 
ruptcy. The recent enormous shrinkage in values 
hase left a very barrow in for many men to 
make the estimates of their fortanes on, especially 





in the case of those largely engaged in speculative 
enterprises, 
“Mopoc.” We cannot republieh the article you 


refer to. As it cppeeses only a few weeks since 
you can easily obtain it by a search recen’ 
numbers of Tur Porr, Your handwriting and 
spelling are both fair, 

Manytanp, (Sharpeburg.) David Crockett? wae 
& most “real” person, not a character of fiction. 
He was born in Tennessee in 1786; served in the 
Legislature of that State; was the greatest bear 
hunter in the western country ; fought under Jack- 
eon io the (reek war; was elected to Congress 
shout 1580; amused the whole country by his quaint 
speeches and writings, some of which were as wise 
as they were quaint; went to Texas, and fell hero- 
jeally fighting in the war for the independence of 
that State. He was an unpolished hero—a diamond 
im the rough—but none the lees worthy on that ac- 
count, His famous saying, * Be sure you are right 
then go ahead,” ought to be adopted aa our national 
motto ; there can be no safer and better one, 

M. E.P., (Clay, N. Y.) We know nothing of the 
** Map and Engraving Co.,” concerning which you 
inquire, 

June, (Tiskilwa, IL) We cannot answer quee- 
tions relative to our writera, 

“Nonnierows,” let, The age of miracles may 
not be past, but we are inclined to believe it ia, 
2d, We would not try the article you refer to, 8d, 
Yoar triend is mistaken in what he asserta, 

H. H., (Norwalk, Conn.,) asks if his penmanship 
is good enough for a book-keeper, It ie, or for any 
other purpose, 

E. M. 8, (Cotton Hill, W. Va.,) aske: “tet, 
What is the cause of the great money panic now 
prevailing? please explain, 2d. Did Gen, Stone- 
wall Jackson die of wounds received from his own 
men orfrom the enemy? I have heard {t stated 
that hie own pickets shot him, 3d. Where do the 
following lines occur — 

‘Imagination cannot paint that » 

Around, above, beneath where thou art not!’ 


4th. Who prepares the pictures for the stories 
published in your paper—the author or your- 
selves? Sth. How are some parts of a ‘ture 
made to appear more distant than the rest ? je te 
something | never could understand. 65th. In order 
to keep up with the fashion, how is my handwrit- 
ing? and how doves it compare with your corres- 
ey in general?” ist, Extended stock specu- 

tions, and a general desire to grow rich too fast, 
were, in our opinion, among the causes of the late 
panic, Probably an undue haste in trying to pay 
off the nationa! debt, also had a good deal to do 
Happily it is now about over. ad. It is 
most likely that bis wounds were received from 
the latter, Sd. We cannot say. Some of our 
readers may be able to give the authorship of the 
quotation, 4th, The writers of the stories have no- 
thing to do with that part. They are des! on 
wood by an artist whose business is designing, and 
then engraved by & wood-engraver, Sth, Chiefly 
by making those parts more obscure, and by lessen- 
ing the size of hvures and obpecta, 
CARL, (Kyerson’s Station, Greene County, Pa.,) 
writes us the following interesting communication 
relative to the hair-enake matter ; ‘I notice in your 
issue of January Sd, 174, that * Loquacious’ bri 
up the -bair-enake’ question, and seems to 
fully persuaded iu his own mind that this andu- 
lating, wriggling, twisting, squirming thing that 
he had noticed waea real ‘ sarplent,’ ormed 
and transwuted trom a veritable little hair, and 
having head and tail and body all complete, Has 
* Loquacious’ yet to learn * that things are not’ al- 
Ways what they ‘seem’ to be? And that a little 
more meing might have caused a dissolving view 
and then tue ‘snaky’ folds would have unfolded 
the truth, I too have examined what has been su 
poeed to be a ‘ hair snake,’ but foand only the halr 
minus the euake, I am sorry that at the time I 
examined this bair, apparently instinct with jife, I 
did HOt po sess a microscope with which to make 
Minute examinations and obeervationa, My ob- 
servations and examinations were after thie map- 
per: I noticed in a trough of water, (which was 
expored to the direct rays of the san, aud to which 
horses were in the habit of going to drink,) 
cream-colored hair which seemed to have increased 
in thickness much beyond a common hair and to 
have a denac, sem)-opaqgue suriace, and more than 
this I have observed a wavy squirming motion in 
the hair or in its covering. Now had | been satie- 
fed to stop here the hair-enake would have been 
complete. Bat like Josh Billings’s men boring for 
oil 1 did not kuow when to stop, and so I kept on 
until I let all the romance ont at the bottom, In 
ho'ding the * hair-apparent’ spake up to the light I 
boticed what appeared tome to be a real hair in 
the centre extending the entire length. 1 began to 
draw the supposed anake through between my 
thaum) and forefinger, when lo! the lively coatin 
came off, and | held a hair iutact and devoid of iife 
or motion, From the observations and examina- 
tions then and there made I conclude that aai- 
maicula in the water seize upon the hair, mach the 
tame a8 Oysters adbere to a log or barnacles to a 
ship, and make it a kind of nucleus and su tto 
bear them in a body through the water, The hair 
being flexible yields to their united action, and 
thus seems to bave motion. The naked eye cannot 
individual'ze these minute animalcules, so we mis- 
take as one body that which may consist of mil- 
a oo — 

eB ask the particular attentien of C. M. B. 

(Seath  Beud, Ind..) another correspondent, who 
" us on this same question, to 
©, M. B, also asks : . 4 a 

“Ie there a cheap solvent for India rubber, so 
that we could turn to good account the now wasted 
old robber? If a cheap solvent could be found, there 
are very many uses that ccald be made profitable 
oat of the old cast-off shoes and old rubber belts.” 
Nething cheap enoagh to make the process proat- 
able, we believe, The beet solvents of gutta percha 
are bi-sulphuret of carbon and chiorof 
H.W. D., (rand Island, Cal.) aske: “ist, On 
which Gnger did Swe Victoria wear her engage- 
ment ring? %d. Which ie the proper fluger fora 
lady to wear her engagement ring ont” ist. We 
were not acquainted with her at that time; buat we 
wili ask her the next evening she calis upon us. 9d. 
Ste Guaet neat te the Eitio Gugee of the left hand 
one on which the engagement ring is usual 
worn by Philadelphia ladies. = ad 


tT’ let, We are not acquainted wi 

ad. pty = of the art. 
Me might infor- 
mation on subject. one 
P. A. P., (Hayes’ Store, N. C.,) asks: “ Wil you 














or one uf your man or af ee poe ome 

the mame of the euther of t poem from 

following lines are take. ?— 7 

* Cease, ecribbler, cease ; wh bese pipe 

To tell the world the Lord denied thee mane? 

Forbear to write, content thyself to read— 

An ass in a lion's skin's an ase indeed,’” 

We cannot just at present give the mame of the 
readers 
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